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Mutual Fire Insurance offers the 





undeniable advantages of time-tested 
strength and stability plus an ex- 
ceptional service of fire prevention 


engineering. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, II. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, lowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............./ Alton, Ill. 
° * e 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAL 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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F OF INTEREST TO EVERY POLICYHOLDER 
Again in 1935 the Hardware Mutual increased its ASSETS, SUR- 
3 PLUS, and PREMIUM VOLUME. Today through its 23 offices, 

La 450 salaried salesmen and 3000 claim representatives, it is better 
] pve able than ever to provide unexcelled casualty insurance protection. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
F DECEMBER 31, 1935 

ke As filed with the New York Insurance Department 
: ASSETS LIABILITIES 
4 Bonds (Amortized) * $5,330, 760.94 Reserve for Losses $2,628,067.04 
3 Real Estate : 453,786.02 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 2,962,426.23 
‘ Mortgages VE,TTIBO Reserve for Taxes 109,396.24 
a Interest Accrued . 51,911.84 R f h Liabiliti 62,236.19 
Premiums in Course of Collection 617,776.58 ee Se ae See anon 
: Due from Insurance Companies Rare 13,538.32 Contingency Reserve . 150,000.00 
i Cash ee 789,525.15 Surplus . 1 ,420,952.15 
; Ba 333,077.85 $7,333,077.85 

he ba of a iy, F925 arket value of bonds, total assets uld be increased to $7.469,716.91 and — to 
D1. 1. Se s ed at $365 508.64 in = be gy statement are bee ited f« _ 5 ch eN by lau Securities carried 
7 2 $96,036 11 art “an ite ‘4 with other Insurance C« ed in the regular cour of bu 
3 





HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Licensed in Every State - - - : - Branches in 23 Principal Cities 
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Place your Fire, Automobile and 
Tornado Insurance through the 
Associated Lumber Mutuals 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


ww 
Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mer. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


ALTHOUGH not intending to be 


gruesome, this number takes on 


' something of that aspect in two arti- 


cles; one dealing with "50,000 Auto- 
mobile Deaths A Year By 1945"; an- 
other showing X-Ray pictures of the 
human chest — healthy, and then as 
afflicted with silicosis. We think we 
detect a slight note of optimism in the 
auto tragedy article, however, and, if 


© nothing more, the efficient activities of 
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such officers as Lieut. Kreml of Evans- 
ton point the way to better things in 
the realm of traffic law enforcement. 
® The discussion of the Mutual Stand- 
ard Auto Policy comes to a conclu- 
sion, and it is planned that the series 
will soon appear in pamphlet: form. ® 
Bunk of the Month takes up a cate- 
gorical answer to a dozen oft-repeated 
misleading statements about mutual in- 
surance. ® General news makes an in- 
teresting grist of items. 


NEXT MONTH 


News of various conventions and 
annual meetings will predominate, and 
we hope to publish excerpts from sev- 
eral of the outstanding addresses 
delivered at the gatherings of the 
American Management Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other organizations. 
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W.S. HANNA 


Commissioner of Insurance 


State of Maryland 


Raprcige igen Hanna was appointed by the Governor of Maryland in 
May, 1935 and has given earnest attention to maintaining the high effi- 
ciency of the work of his office. 


Baltimore for many years. 


He has been active in the civic affairs of 
In the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sions his Committee appointments include, Social Insurance, Credentials and 


Fidelity and Surety. 
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HETHER or not it is appreciated at the present 

time, the retrospective rating plan for Workmen's 

Compensation Insurance may lead to the mutual- 
ization of all casualty and fire insurance. In spite of 
all the claims made for it as a rating system, it is in 
fact a participation plan by which refunds are to be 
made to some Workmen’s Compensation policyholders 
as a reward for a good loss record. It 
is, likewise, an assessment plan wherein 
additional payments are to be made by 
other policyholders who happen to be 
so unfortunate as to suffer a few bad 
accidents. To provide for a possible 
loss ratio greater than the average, 
each risk is to be required to pay at least 
a part of the extra premium in advance. 
It is, therefore, in a sense the reciprocal 
insurance idea, but with few, if any, of 
the advantages of that plan. 

Stripped of all camoutlage, the plan is not new. It 
is not a recent development, and although it has been 
under consideration by its sponsors for at least four 
years, its weaknesses are numerous. Because of these 
weaknesses, it is unlikely that it will receive general 
acceptance. It will have to be repaired or rebuilt. How- 
ever, it is obvious that the purpose of the plan is not 
to improve the present rate making procedure, nor to 
lower the rate level for compensation insurance risks. 
Its principal object is a purely competitive one. It is 
perfectly evident that the chief hope of its sponsors, the 
stock companies, is that it will enable them to take bus- 
iness away from the mutuals. Then, too, on the 
assumption that it will do this, it is being sold to the 
agents in the hope that they will accept the reduction in 
commissions, which under the plan is necessary if the 
refunds promised to the so-called good risks are to be 
made, although it is reported that several companies are 
already following the plan in writing other lines of 
insurance. 

Whether or not this part of the plan is also designed 
as an opening wedge for a general reduction in com- 
missions is still a matter of conjecture. 

The competitive aspects of the plan need not be mat- 
ters of concern for the mutual companies. The stock 
group have been searching for years for a means of 
curbing mutual competition in the casualty field. The 
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policy fee program by which approximately 4% was 
sliced off the rate level of the so-called large risks and 
added to the burdens of the small, was designed for 
that purpose. So was the loss constant idea. The 
graduated rate program of 1932 which failed of approval 
in every state having the power to regulate rates be- 
cause it was unfairly discriminatory was another. The 
retrospective rating idea originated in those days, and 
now it is rushed through in the State of Massachusetts, 
masqueraded as a new idea developed upon the urging 
of the Commissioner of Insurance for a reduction of 
insurance rates in that commonwealth. It, like all of 
the other schemes, is doomed to failure for the simple 
reason that mutual insurance is too deep rooted in 
American business life to be hurt by any kind of a 
competitive program that its opponents may devise. 


The mutual companies might profitably encourage the 
adoption of the program if it were not for the fact that 
they would have to share in the responsibility for its 
failure when its imperfections and discriminatory char- 
acter are revealed. 


We believe that the mutual companies will recognize 
that the plan as it is proposed offers many advantageous 
sales arguments which they can use. Take, for exam- 
ple, its uncertainty and the fact that the business man 
in some cases will not know for from two to four years 
just what his final insurance cost is to be. Those policy- 
holders who have been sold the idea on the theory that 
their loss ratio was to be all to the good, are going to 
be through with the agent and with the company when, 
at the end of the expe- 
rience period they find 
themselves co-insurers or 
partners in the enterprise 
and obligated for a sub- 
stantial assessment. 

And what of the agent ? 

3y the acceptance of the 
plan he will be placing a 
much lower value on his 
services than he has here- 
tofore all along insisted 
they were worth. Is the policyholder going to be able to 
understand why, in some cases, the agent’s services are 
worth only 8.75%, and in connection with other lines of 
insurance, irrespective of the size of the risk or the loss 
ratio, the loading is 20 to 40 per cent? In the surety field, 
for example, where commissions are oftentimes as high 
as 40% of the premium, with no losses in the case of many 
of the risks, there is an opportunity for a real reduction. 
ee @« @ 

N Massachusetts, retrospective rating and graduation 

have been approved for trial only, because the pro- 
posals are far from perfect. This means they will have 
to be radically changed and undoubtedly in the direction 
of closer proximation to the mutual idea, especially in 
the direction of restoring the principles of insurance 
coverage on an equitable basis to all risks. If this should 
come to pass there will be some chance that the plan 
will work, providing, of course, that the stock com- 
panies have the charter powers to operate on a partic- 
ipating basis. With this as a beginning, the process of 
mutualization will eventually extend to other lines of 
insurance as well. 

In viewing the question from its many angles, it is 
our belief that the mutuals should do nothing to delay or 
prevent the proposals from reaching the states for 
decision. Of course, they are in duty bound to see 

(Continued on next page) 
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to it that the schemes are thoroughly 
understood by the public and by the 
supervisory authorities. When they 
do this, they will have fulfilled their 
obligations and will then be in a 
position to prove the competitive pos- 
sibilities against the sponsors of the 
idea, with an entirely clear con- 
science. 


e @ ® 
Deposit Decision In Florida 


Supreme Court 

IN DECEMBER 1935 HON. wW. V. 
KNOTT, STATE TREASURER OF THE 
State of Florida and Ex-Officio In- 
surance Commissioner, required all 
insurance carriers transacting work- 
men’s compensation insurance in the 
State of Florida to deposit $50,000.00 
in bonds with the State Treasurer, or 
in lieu thereof, a surety bond in the 
same amount conditioned on the pay- 
ment of their compensation claims in 
the state. 

Shortly after the ruling was issued, 
several companies instituted man- 
damus actions to compel the State 
Treasurer to issue licenses to com- 
pensation carriers without compli- 
ance with the deposit requirement. 
An alternative writ of mandamus 
was granted by the court on Decem- 
ber 27, 1935 subject to final hearing. 
Briefs were filed for the insurance 
carriers on January 6, the briefs in 
all cases being substantially the same. 
The case was argued to the Supreme 
Court during the latter part of 
March. 

The Supreme Court of Florida 
rendered its opinion on March 31, 
1936 overruling the motion of the 
State Treasurer to quash the man- 
damus order. The Supreme Court 
also ordered the State Treasurer to 
issue licenses to the companies in- 
volved in the mandamus proceedings 
or to show cause why particular com- 
panies were not entitled to become 
licensed under the statute. The 
court emphatically denied that the 
State Treasurer, Ex-Officio Insur 
ance Commissioner, is possessed of 
the power to issue a blanket order 
compelling all insurance carriers of 
a specific class to make deposits in 
the State of Florida. 

The State Treasurer filed an an- 
swer to each of the mandamus ac- 
tions on April 21, 1936, As yet the 
court has taken no action on the 
State Treasurer’s new answers. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
rendered on March 31, 1936, was 
given and the opinion written in the 
case involving the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York. The 
other company cases were decided in 
the same manner on the same date, 
without opinion. 
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Annual Meeting National 
Assn. Insurance 
Commissioners, June 8-12 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSIONERS’ 67TH AN- 
nual Meeting will be held in Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, June 8-12, 1936. 
Announcement has been made by the 
Association as follows: 

“The local committee has selected 
the Hotels Lowry and Saint Paul as 
official Convention Headquarters. 
Both hotels, conveniently located ap- 
proximately one block apart, will be 
needed to properly accommodate 
those expected to attend. Commis- 
sioners and guests will be assigned 
accommodations at the hotel that in 
the opinion of the committee can best 
fill the requirements as set forth in 
the reservation request. Requests for 
assignment to a specific hotel will be 
granted wherever possible. Meetings 
of the Convention will be held at the 
Lowry. 


“The Convention program will be 


released at a later date by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention. 
As soon as that program is released 
this committee will prepare and an- 
nounce its entertainment program. 

“Please make use of the enclosed 
reservation form if you intend to be 
present. If not, pass it on to any 
member of your organization plan- 
ning to attend. Additional forms 
may be had upon request. 

“This announcement is intended 
to be for everyone interested and is 
being mailed out to those the commit- 
tee is informed by various sources 
generally attend the meetings. 

“Railroad rates on the certificate 
plan are being arranged at the usual 
substantially reduced fares. Cer- 
tificates will be mailed at a later date 
to those making reservations.” 

Convention Committee. 
e® @ @® 


Insurance Course at Stanford 
AS A PART OF THE CURRICULUM OF 


THE DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
tions recently established in Stanford 
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University’s Graduate School of 
Business, the study of insurance is 
to be included. 

J. Hugh Jackson, Dean of the 
Graduate School, has announced that 
special research will be developed in 
subjects such as industrial pensions, 
group insurance, employee stock 
ownership and savings plans, age 
limitations, social security legislation, 
unemployment insurance plans, group 
relations, and hours, wages, and con- 
ditions of employment. It is ex- 
pected that within these groups of 
subjects fire and casualty insurance 
will eventually receive thorough at- 
tention. Active work in insurance 
instruction will begin with the 
academic year in September. 


Canadian Superintendents’ 
Annual Meeting in August 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF INSURANCE OF THE PROV- 
inces of Canada will hold its annual 
meeting at the Chateau Frontenac 
Hotel, Quebec, Aug. 25-28. It is ex- 
pected that every province will be 
represented by its superintendent and 
that many other officials and advisory 
representatives will also’ be in at- 
tendance. A special invitation is ex- 
tended to all insurance interests and 
organizations. 

Consideration will be given to legisla- 
tion proposed at the 1935 meeting 
and other matters that have come up 
since that time. H. G. Garrett, British 
Columbia, will review 1933-36 life 
insurance legislation and particularly 
the uniform amendments to the uni- 
form life insurance act. A. E. Fish- 
er, Saskatchewan, will report for the 
standing committee on fire insurance 
legislation on proposed amendments 
to the uniform fire insurance act. 

H. D, McNairn, Ontario, secretary 
of the association, will review the 
work of the committee of underwrit- 
ers and the association’s standing 
committee on automobile insurance 
forms, under the uniform automobile 
insurance act as amended in the sev- 
eral provinces in 1935. Reporting on 
uniform definitions and interpreta- 
tion of underwriting powers of fire, 
marine and casualty insurers, Mr. 
MeNairn will also review 1935 legis- 
lation, the “articles of agreement” 
between the various insurers and the 
recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee working in collaboration with 
the standing committee of the super- 
intendents. 

Charles Heath, Manitoba, will re- 
port on accident and sickness insur- 
ance legislation; Charles Heath, 
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Manitoba, and Colin Campbell on an- 
nual statement blanks, and B. A. 
Dugal, Quebec, president of the asso- 
ciation, on credit and free insurance 
evils. 

Superintendent Dugal will be in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
meeting. 

eee 


Who is Good Pay? 


WE PASS ALONG FOR WHAT IT MAY 
BE WORTH THE FOLLOWING TABULA- 
tion of credit consciousness of dif- 
ferent occupations as compiled by 
Professor P. D. Converse of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It is somewhat 
disconcerting to note that editors are 
not mentioned, nor insurance people. 
Either they must be over 92% or less 
than 38% good pay. Anyway here is 
the list: 


MO NR eo. 5a se: i'n da echo Saark 92% 
PeGtatr CaVOOEES: oo. 65s civis icnsouescee 90 
THOS MEMMMMEETS n:. 6-5 s.0 c.0ie-no000< 89 
Oe ee eee 89 
SUE POOENIONS ob ie. s.ogdinwcdies sic 86 
Raiisoad Trainimen .......6< 66.0002 86 
Railroad SROPMEN 2. ...000660000. 85 
IE, ONIN oo .0'e:3 oad eames 83 
aa ee ee 82 
PMNS) is ocho cc legate ake ahioe 80 
[SEE Ress dee atte 71 
MCI COMMIS as 5's <i0.0'4.0s-o'ebb-0 de 71 
PaCtOlY (AED): osiicisiccccdessccccseos 70 
Salesmen (traveling) ............ 69 
Oe Simieets BROW... os cackcececccs 63 
Factory (women) .......6scecsees 61 
ENON Se caciccaviescaiseieemonaenes 61 
PURO THOCHAMICS 6... occ sceccooccwoce 60 
Wp Go toe dtitave. cata oarsieevieciecinrs 60 
Ro Be, re 59 
NG BONO a ncscewes.cwaaad sieeve 59 
Firemen and Policemen........... 58 
Maurohd ECACKMEN ........6<.s00 58 
eg eres 57 
NCS IOI 5k ik vdkc ad see wn 56 
WOMES IC Servants: o.ccccccceciccss 55 
NI, hin ooo exc ctueancascaowee 53 
WM NR 56:5 65556. 5dsk RG RS oanarien 48 
De 47 
COMMON LADSTEDS «..66.000ccccees 46 
mcstautant TIED .....ccescsececcs. 45 
be 43 
Painters and Decorators.......... 38 


Speakers at Insurance 
Conference of American 
Management Association 


THE INSURANCE DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
tion has announced that among the 
speakers at the conference to be held 
at Atlantic City, May 11 and 12, will 
be: Francis J. DeCelles, insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, and 
Edwin W. Patterson, deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York, 
“The Legal Aspects of Insurance 
Cost and Coverage”; Henry Swift 
Ives, special counsel, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
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“Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
as Viewed by the Insurance Execu- 
tive”; A. V. Miller, New York 
Herald Tribune, “How Should the 
Insurance Buyer View This Prob- 
lem?” ; and E. W. Sawyer, attorney, 
Liberty Mutual, “Does the New 
Automobile Liability Insurance Form 
Meet the Needs of the Buyer.” At 
the evening dinner session on Mon- 
day, A. M. Schmidt, insurance man- 
ager, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
will preside, and Clarence T. Hub- 
bard, assistant secretary, Automobile 
Insurance Company, will provide, the 
program says, “wit, wisdom and 
levity.” 

Tuesday morning the conference 
will consider “The Future of Com- 
pensation Insurance—New Factors 
and Proposals.” Vice-President and 
Secretary W. W. Greene of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corporation, will 
deal with “New [actors Affecting 
Cost; Silicosis Hazards and Medical 
Practice Laws.” J. W. Randall, 
vice-president Travelers, will speak 
on “What Is Retrospective Rating? 
What Plans Are on Foot and What 
Should Be Accomplished ?” On Tues- 
day afternoon, the conference will 
turn to management problems of 
group insurance, pensions, and un- 
employment insurance. An_ official 
commentator will summarize the 
papers and lead off the discussion 
from the floor. At the Monday ses- 
sion, John R. Blades, insurance coun- 
sellor, will be the commentator; on 
Tuesday, Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard 
of Columbia University will lead the 
discussion. 

eee 


Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S. Annual Meeting 
in Washington 


SEVERAL FEATURES OF SPECIAL IN- 
TEREST TO THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
are included in fhe program of the 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to 
be held in Washington, April 27-30. 

On Monday, April 27, at the ses- 
sion beginning at 1:30 P.M., awards 
will be presented to the winners in 
the 1935 Fire Waste Contest by Fred 
W. Koeckert, president, Commercial 
Union Fire Insurance Company, 
New York. Following the presenta- 
tion of awards in the Fire Waste 
Contest, Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., 
Surgeon General of the United 
States, will present plaques to the 
winners in the 1935 City and Rural 
Health Conservation Contests. 

On Wednesday, April 29, an In- 
surance Round Table Conference 
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will be held at the Mayflower Hotel. 
At this session James E. Kavanagh, 
vice president of the Metropolitan 
Life Company in charge of group 
insurance, will discuss the subject, 
“Providing Protection for the Em- 
ploye.” Dr. S. S. Huebner, profes- 
sor of insurance and commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will lead 
a discussion entitled, “New Insur- 
ance Needs of Business.” 

In recent months there has been 
considerable interest in the insurance 
requirements which may be set up 
under the Federal Motor Carrier Act 
passed by Congress last year. The 
subject is of particular interest to 
persons engaged not alone in the in- 
surance business, but those interested 
in interstate motor truck and bus op- 
erations. Edward J. Bond, Jr., senior 
vice president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, chairman of a 
casualty insurance group which has 
studied the subject, will discuss, “The 
Insurance Aspects of the 1935 Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Act.” 

The program of the Annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber includes a num- 
ber of other subjects of interest to 
insurance, such as, Principles of 
\merican Enterprise, the Federal 
Budget and Recovery, Federal and 
State Relationships, Federal Revenue 
Policies and the Effect of Mounting 
Taxes, Efforts of Business to In- 
crease Employment, Agricultural 
Welfare, American Foreign Trade 
Policy, Manufacturing Problems, Na- 
tional Housing Needs, Distribution 
Problems, Transportation, Industrial 
Relations and Natural Resources. 


Families Face Emergency 
Every 11 Years 


SUMMARIZING FACTS REPORTED BY 
THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE, 
the National Underwriter has the 
following to say concerning what the 
average family may expect in the 
way of emergencies : 

“A major emergency must be faced 
every 11 years by the average American 
family, in the form of a serious illness, 
surgical operation or accident. If the mis- 
fortune is illness, it will most likely be 
pneumonia or stomach ulcers with a 
probable cost of $343 for doctor, nursing, 
and hospital expenses. If an operation, 
chances are it will be an appendectomy, 
at a probable cost of $258; if an accident, 
it is most likely to be either an automobile 
crash or a fall of some kind, costing $240 
to rectify. 

“An average span of 15 years and two 
months of married life was covered in the 
detailed reports of 384 policyholder 
families, tabulated by company sstatisti- 
cians. The families were widely scattered 
geographically; their reports listed all 
important emergencies encountered, to- 
gether with costs and losses involved. 
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“Of 158 surgical operations reported, 
48, or almost one-third, were appendecto- 
mies. Costs incident to the birth of chil- 
dren were not included in the study except 
where unforeseen complications developed. 
Cases of unemployment were also ex- 
cluded, due to the difficulty of arriving 
at a proper estimate of financial loss. Of 
the 384 families, 128—exactly one-third— 
were able to report no serious mishaps 
whatever. But the remaining 256 families 
reported misfortunes costing them a total 
of $162,860 for doctor and hospital bills, 
repairs, and other resulting expenses. The 
average monthly income reported was 
$229. As the average monthly income re- 
ported was $229 and as the average cost 
per emergency was $318, this means that 
just six weeks’ income was wiped out by 
each emergency met.” 


Insurance Agent’s Prayer 


IN THE AMERICAN AGENCY BUL- 
LETIN OF APRIL 3, 1936, Is QUOTED 
the following from “Insurance Agent 
and Broker” of Montreal. We sub- 
mit that this is the height, or depth, 
of something or other. 


“Oh, deliver us from buyers who know 
the price of everything and the value of 
nothing; who believe that they can get a 
dollar’s worth of value for fifty cents; 
who think that cheapness is thrift; who 
ignore the economy of quality; who be- 
lieve they are getting something for noth- 
ing when they pay less; who buy things 
just because they are cheap, and whose 
god is price. 

“Give us clients who realize the ex- 
travagance of paying too little; who can 
see the bait in the bargain; who know the 
high cost of a low price; who know that 
somebody is always ready to make things 
a little worse, and so a little cheaper.” 

To which might be added: 

“Deliver us from the fellow who has 
nothing superior to sell but invests himself 
with a pompous air and always wears a 
high hat. 

“Continue to open the eyes of buyers to 
the knowledge that anything sold must be 
proved to be worth the price at which it 
is offered, and that no amount of loud 
talking can justify high cost for service 
unless the service is really given. Bring 
the business world to a realization that 
quality is as quality does and that fictitious 
values are commonly associated with a 
sanctimonious manner. Give us the sound 
common sense to compare value with 
value and in the end to buy the best re- 
gardless of self-serving innuendo.” 


Spencer Leaves New York 
Dept. to Resume Law Practice 


HOWARD C. SPENCER, FORMERLY 
DEPARTMENT COUNSEL OF THE NEW 
York State Insurance Department, 
and more recently first deputy super- 
intendent of insurance of the State 
of New York, has resumed the prac- 
tice of law as a member of the firm 
of Spencer, Ogden & Spencer, with 
offices at 1010 Wilder Building, 


Rochester, New York. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS --- 

















Dissenting Opinion in Liability 
Case a Strong Appeal for 
Common Sense 


AS A COMMENTARY ON THE FRE- 
QUENT DECISIONS OF COURTS AWARD- 
ing damages in liability cases on what 
seems to a layman insufficient grounds, 
the following excerpt from a dissent- 
ing opinion by Mr. Justice Stone of 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
the case of Vogel vs. Nash-Finch 
Co., is extremely interesting : 

“Passing from the particular to the 
general, it is common knowledge that a 
relatively large number of verdicts for 
the plaintiff in these automobile cases is 
explainable only by the fact that the de- 
fendant is insured. More and more our 
records show case of obvious cooperation, 
if not collusion, between plaintiff and de- 
fendant to make sure if possible that the 
latter’s insurer will have to pay. Putting 
aside the invitation to perjury, the result 
is not justice, but, however judicially ap- 
proved, an arbitrary and capricious at- 
tempt to redistribute supposed wealth. 
Some may even think that it is a process 
of ‘soaking the rich.’ But everybody 
knows, (at least anybody who cares to 
think though the proposition must know), 
that, while property is redistributed, dis- 
proportionate wealth is not touched. That 
is simply because affected insurance com- 
panies, if they are able to remain in bus- 
iness (may have been compelled to quit) 
simply recoup the losses, both just and 
unjust, imposed upon them by juries by 
increasing premium or assessment rates. 
The burden is simply passed on to the 
motoring public. The process goes far to 
explain why Minnesotans are paying ex- 
cessive premiums for their automobile in- 
surance. To the extent that judges sus- 
tain verdicts which lack support of ade- 
quate evidence they but add another in- 
crement to an already heavy burden. An 
even more serious result is that as cost of 
insurance goes up, the number of car 
owners insured goes down. An increasing 
number of motorists go without insurance 
because they cannot pay for it. In propor- 
tion, the protection of the general public 
is decreased.” 
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Guest Exclusion Endorsement 
Ruled out in Penna. 


THAT ENDORSEMENT OF AUTOMO- 
BILE LIABILITY INSURANCE POLICIES 
with a guest exclusion clause will not 
be permitted in Pennsylvania has 
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been announced by Insurance Com- 
missioner Owen B. Hunt in reply to 
inquiries from various companies as 
to whether they would be permitted 
to sell such policies, giving the in- 
sured a premium reduction of 15% 
in consideration of this restriction. 


“As the law of Pennsylvania permits 
a guest to sue his or her host and recover 
damages, we do not permit such restricted 
coverage in the body of the policy itself,” 
Commissioner Hunt said. “The restriction 
should not, therefore, be added as an en- 
dorsement on the policy. In many cases 
the policyholder is likely to accept such 
a policy because of the reduced premium, 
not realizing that it releases the company 
from liability in case a guest is injured 
while riding in the policyholder’s car, but 
still leaves the insured open to having to 
meet damages assessed against him in 
the courts. 


“The proper procedure for those who 
object to existing host-and-guest provi- 
sions would be to ask the Legislature to 
enact a host-and-guest statute such as 
exists in many other states, where it is 
necessary for the guest to show negligence 
far beyond that which is now necessary 
to recover, before successfully prosecut- 
ing a claim. Such a statute would not 
entirely eliminate the liability of the mo- 
torist but would effectively reduce such 
fradulent claims as may now be brought 
under the existing policy. As conditions 
are at present, an insurance policy does 
not give adequate protection unless it cov- 
ers existing hazards. 


“We realize that fraud or collusion can 
occur frequently in claims of related 
guests, but we feel that the problem should 
be dealt with by legislation rather than 
by the method proposed.” 


How IL Duce Handles The 
Auto Driver Problem 


FEWER AMERICAN PEOPLE WOULD 
OWN AND DRIVE AUTOMOBILES IF 
they had to comply with the laws as 
to competency and financial responsi- 
bility prevailing in Italy, says the F. 
A. I. E. Hustler of Los Angeles. 

In the first place, Italian automo- 
bile owners pay some $400 in taxes, 
and gasoline costs 20 cents a quart— 
not a gallon. Then there are a dozen 
other legal hurdles to be jumped by 
the prospective drivers. The follow- 
ing are a sample of the safety re- 
quirements : 

_(1) The car must pass official inspec- 
tion and government safety tests. 


(2) The driver must obtain a certificate 
of good conduct. 


(3) The driver must obtain a certificate 
stating that he can read and write. 


(4) He must prove that he is in good 
health, not subject to fits, dizzy spells, or 
fainting, and does not see red before his 
eyes at critical moments. This requires a 
medical examination. 


(5) He must appear before an examina- 
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tion board and pass a practical test on the 
road. This includes “blindman’s-bluff,” 
turning his back while the examining offi- 
cer tinkers with the car removing or 
changing some gadget. Then all the can- 
didate has to do is to find out what he 
did and put the car back in working order. 
(6) Into the office the driver now goes 
and is given an oral examination on traffic 
regulations. He must also answer ques- 
tions regarding the automobile motor. 


(7) And finally, one last certificate—a 
document from the police stating that the 
driver has no criminal record. 

The driver pays for most of the tests 
and certificates himself. If he passes them 
with flying colors, he can drive the car— 
that is if he has the 80 cents a gallon to 
pay for the gasoline. 


Safety Program for Michigan 


A STATE- WIDE CONFERENCE ON 
HIGHWAY SAFETY CALLED BY ORVILLE 
FE. Atwood, secretary of state of 
Michigan, has decided to promote a 
four-point program including: 

1. Establishment of recodification com- 
mittee of lawyers and representative pub- 
lic-spirited groups to bring prevailing 
safety laws into conformity with recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. Stress will 
be laid on a better drivers’ license law, 
uniform accident reporting system and 
periodical inspection of motor vehicles. 

2. Drafting of a program iooking to ex- 
tension of safety studies in the schools 
plus a program directed at adults through 
the press, radio, films, and other media. 


3. Development of adequate traffic reg- 
ulations, building safety into highways, 
developing modern traffic plans and adopt- 
ing uniform signs and signals. 


4. Appointment of an enforcement com- 
mittee to close loopholes to persistent vio- 
lators of traffic laws and a strong uniform 
enforcement of existing statutes. 


Nebraska Supreme Court Bars 
Fact of Insurance In Claim Suits 


DISCLOSURE OF LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE IN A SUIT FOR DAMAGES HAS 
been forbidden by a recent decision 
of the State Supreme Court. Here- 
tofore it had been common in 
Nebraska for such information to be 
brought out by the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney, thus often giving the injured 
claimant a distinct advantage. The 
court indicates that the weight of 
authority and common sense sup- 
ports the new opinion, although two 
judges dissented and argued for the 
old rule. The majority of the court 
favored the rule which has been fol- 
lowed in forty other states, that delib- 
erate mention of liability insurance 
is reversible error. 
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Evanston Wins Road 
Safety Prize 


THE GRAND PRIZE WINNER IN THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Contest sponsored during 1935 by the 
National Safety Council was Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Eight hundred and one 
cities competed. Illinois, Minnesota 
and Delaware won first honors in the 
Inter-State Contest. Evanston’s 1935 
motor vehicle death rate was but 2.9 
deaths per 100,000 population, com- 
pared with a rate of 18.1, the national 
average for all cities reporting to the 
council. In addition to the grand 
prize, winners were named in six 
population groups above 10,000. 


The list of winners of first, second 
and third places in each population 
group is as follows: 


Group I (Cities of over 500,000 
population )—Milwaukee, first; New 
York, second; Chicago, third. 

Group II (250,000 to 500,000)— 
Providence, first; St. Paul, second; 
Seattle, third. 


Group III (100,000 to 250,000)— 
Syracuse, first; Lynn, Mass., second ; 
Spokane, third. 


Group IV (50,000 to 100,000)— 
Evanston, first; Allentown, Pa., sec- 
ond; Holyoke, Mass., third. 


Group V_ (25,000 to 50,000) — 
Superior, Wis., first; Tucson, Ariz., 
second; Central Falls, R. I., third. 


Group VI (10,000 to 25,000) — 
Swissvale, Pa., first; Roselle, N. J., 
second; Pampa, Tex., third. 


Bronze Plaques were presented to 
winning cities in New York on 
March 30 at a luncheon at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel. 


Ohio Claims Racket Probe 
Indicts Thirty-Three 


RECENTLY AT THE REQUEST OF AL- 
FRED A. BENESTH, OHIO DIRECTOR OF 
linance, the Supreme Court of that 
state ordered a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of alleged automobile insur- 
ance claims rackets. Since then 
Grand Jury indictments have been 
returned accusing 33 persons of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. 
Growing out of the incident, Mr. 
Benesth and Dean Hershel Warrant 
of the Ohio State University Law 
School have requested the Supreme 
Court to appoint a master commis- 
sioner to make a study of the methods 
used by certain attorneys in the state, 
who it is claimed have defrauded in- 
surance companies of large sums of 


money. 
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Utica Mutual Announces 


Prize Awards 


THE DECISION OF THE JUDGES OF 
THE SAFE DRIVING CONTEST CON- 
ducted by the Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Utica is announced 
as: 

First Award of $500 cash, Louis T. 
Masson, 27 Henley Road, Buffalo, New 
York; 

Second Award of $250 in cash, William 
A. Somerville, 1204 South Geddes Street, 
Syracuse, New York; 

Third Award of $100 in cash, Mrs. 
Winifred G. Clarke, Box No. 1, Penn 
Yan, New York. 

In addition to these major awards, 
additional special prizes of $50 each 
for unusual merit are awarded to 
Leon R. Brown of 260 Hillside 
Avenue, Rochester, New York, and 
to Mrs. John R. Ruliffson, 410 Oak- 
dale Drive, Rochester, New York. 
Winners of the fifteen awards of $10 
each are: 

Dr. H. G. Hubbell, Newark, New York. 

James S. Fasoldt, 1118 Lenox Avenue, 
Utica, New York. 

Miss Florence R. Frisiras, 46 Liberty 
Street, Dansville, New York. 

John Wendall Brooks, 400 So. Avery 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

V. H. Widler, 5557 Main Street, Wil- 
liamsville, New York. 

Mrs. William S. Spaulding, Marcellus, 
New York. 

Henry F. Blecharski, 48 B. Street, Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Miss Myrtle Young, 260 State Street, 
Lowville, New York. 

B. O. Snyder, 303 West High Terrace, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Guy C. Boulton, 99 Livingston Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Mrs. Helen Titus Freeland, 861 Grove 
Street, Elmira, N. Y 

Mrs. Raymond H. Synnestvedt, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary L. Smith, 216 Academy 
Street, Watertown, N. Y. 

George V. Powers, 290 Magee Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence Shields Miller, Bombay, 
New York. 

The Committee assisting was com- 
posed of executives of the Safety 
Councils in cities in the State ot 
New York, together, with Mr. John 
L. Train, president of the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company who 
acted as presiding officer. [I*remont 
Chester of Rochester, William Guil- 
bert of Buffalo, Austin P. Saunders 
of Syracuse and W. W. Trench of 
Schenectady, were the judges. 
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Surety Back Debts Relief 
Bill Passes In Ohio 


UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF GOV- 
ERNOR DAVEY, THE PROBATE CODE HAS 
been amended to release sureties of 
executors of estates from liability 
for debts owing the estates prior to 
the executor’s appointment. Under 
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the former set-up the sureties liabil- 
ity in such cases was established 
some forty years ago by Supreme 
Court decision. The bill had an 
emergency clause and was to become 
effective immediately upon receiving 
the signature of the Governor. 


Fewer Thefts of Automobiles 


in Milwaukee 


\ DROP OF APPROXIMATELY 66 PER 
CENT IN AUTOMOBILE THEFTS IN MIL- 
waukee during the past five years is 
reported, together with a new high 
in the number of stolen cars re- 
covered. 

The authorities of the Wisconsin 
city credit this good record to the 
use of radio squad cars and motor- 
cycles, the use of an efficient system 
for trailing stolen autos both in Mil- 
waukee and thorough methods of co- 
operation with other cities. Only 
766 cars were stolen in 1935 and only 
five of these were not recovered. 


3,800 Driving Licenses 
Revoked In New York 


DURING 1935 UNDER THE NEW 
YORK STATE VEHICLE AND TRAFFIC 
Law more than 3,800 motorists had 
their licenses revoked. 20,000 suf- 
fered suspension of license, and the 
total revocations and suspensions 
since 1925 amounted to more than 
250,000. During the period from 
1929 when the Financial Responsibil- 
ity Act was passed, 12,000 people 
have been deprived of the right to 
drive automobiles for failure to 
satisfy judgments. Beyond this, 62,- 
QOO have been required to show 
financial responsibility before being 
allowed to drive again after convic- 
tion of serious illegal acts. 


Theft and Robbery Rates 


W. D. COATMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION IN 
a recent plea for reduced rates on 
bank burglary, theft and robbery in- 
surance, stated that there was an 
average of 19 successful robberies 
in each state in 1933; 12% the fol- 
lowing year and 6 in 1935. Losses 
for the year ending September 1, 
1933, totaled $1,552,800 ; for the next 
twelve months, $1,117,000 and for 
the year ending September 1, 1935, 
$436,000. These amounts, he de- 
clared, include losses under bankers’ 
blanket bonds. To his mind _ this 
downward trend suggested a reallo- 


cation of rated districts, a reversion 
to the discount basis for protective 
equipment and a lowered base rate in 
existing territorial divisions. A lower 
rate on reserve cash and securities, 
kept under a twenty-four hour time 
lock, was also asked for. 


Financial Responsibility Laws 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY LAWS 
ARE NOW IN FORCE IN TWENTY-NINE 
states, six of which added such stat- 
utes in 1935. Eight provinces in 
Canada also have these laws. 

While not uniform, the statutes in 
general provide that a motorist’s right 
to drive may be revoked, under cer- 
tain conditions, unless he can furnish 
satisfactory evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility either by possession of 
an insurance policy or depositing cash 
or a bond with the proper authorities. 
The list of states and provinces are 
as follows: 

STATES 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware North Dakota 
District of Columbia Ohio 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 


Hawaii Oregon 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Iowa Rhode Island 
Maine South Dakota 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Nebraska 

PROVINCES 
Alberta Nova Scotia 
British Columbia Ontario 
Manitoba Prince Edward 
New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
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Nebraska Decision Interests 
The Casualty Companies 


THE NEBRASKA SUPREME COURT 
I\S RECENTLY GIVEN A_ DECISION 
which reverses previous opinions 
which permitted facts about whether 
a defendant had insurance to be 
brought out in a trial. from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, conditions had 
grown to be very serious in the state 
since suits had been threatened on 
the slightest pretext with the idea 
that companies would be reluctant to 
appear before a jury which might 
prove to be sentimental about a plain- 
tiff’s plea. 

This was not only true in the ac- 
cident field but it is said a certain 
group had begun to bring action 
against doctors who were known to 
have malpractice insurance. The 
Supreme Court’s decision is expected 
to put a stop to unnecessary and ill- 
advised litigation. 
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' Auto Industry Opposes 


Speed Governors 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS AND 
MAKERS OF AUTOMOTIVE PARTS AND 
equipment have made a report to the 
Accident Prevention Conference or- 
ganized by Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to the following 
effect : 

“‘Not high speed but unsafe speed 
causes accidents,’ the devices committee 
found, explaining a fixed 50-mile speed 
would prevent one car from passing an- 
other on the highway if both were going 
at the same rate and would add to al- 
ready dangerous congestion. ‘Therefore,’ 
it said, ‘it is our conclusion that the max- 
imum speed now built into automobiles is 
not excessive and, if properly handled, it 
is not the cause of accidents. We believe 
our solution lies not in the limitation of 
speed itself but in the education and the 
legal regulation of the driver so that he 
may always drive at safe speeds under all 
operating conditions. 


“Tn other words, proper laws for the 
regulation of speed, proper laws governing 
who shall be entitled to drive an auto- 
mobile, and the proper enforcement of 
those laws will eliminate many of the ac- 
cidents now occurring.’ Other recom- 
mendations suggested expansion of statis- 
tical services so as to show definitely what 
causes accidents; federal encouragement 
of uniform traffic laws; continued federal 
aid in planned and integrating state high- 
way systems and more research work.” 


Throw Silicosis Damage 
Suits out of Court 


FIFTY-TWO SILICOSIS DAMAGE SUITS 
AGGREGATING $156,000 AGAINST TWO 
concerns were recently thrown out 
of court by Circuit Judge Harry 
Russell of St. Louis. This action 
was taken because the plaintiffs had 
failed to post the necessary $50 cost 
bonds in each case. Thirty-four of 
the suits were brought by one attor- 
ney, whose activities were later in- 
vestigated by the Missouri State Bar 
Committee. More than 200 silicosis 
suits have been filed against one con- 
cern during the last few years in 
Missouri. 


FIRE 
NEWS... 


American Management Asso. 
Goes to Atlantic City 
May 11-12 
ALVIN E. DODD, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MAN- 
agement Association in speaking of 
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the coming meetings of the Insur- 
ance Division of the organization, 
(detailed mention of which is made 
on another page) in discussing the 
value of the gathering said: 

“For the buyer of insurance there can 
be no fixed unchanging traditional set of 
rules. This is a live subject with intricate 
problems that change rapidly as legisla- 
tors, administrators, insurance companies, 
and company insurance managers seek to 
resolve conflicting opinions that current 
practices may better meet the risk pro- 
tection needs of commerce and industry. 

“It is because there are constantly new 
problems that these Insurance Division 
conferences have become so valuable as a 
place where the leaders of thought on 
these subjects may become acquainted with 
each other. Each of these four half-day 
sessions, arranged for by J. Albert Robin- 
son, A.M.A. Vice President in Charge of 
the Insurance Division and his associates, 
concerns a subject on which there are cur- 
rent developments that promise to he of 
considerable significance. 

“On Monday morning, May 11th, two 
distinguished state administrators will deal 
with legal aspects of insurance cost and 
insurance coverage. Their papers and the 
discussion will guide us in our thinking 
as we watch future legislation. Monday 
afternoon four men background 
qualifies them thoroughly will summarize 
the significance of the present popular in 
terest in compulsory automobile insurance 
and of the new standard automobile 
liability policy. 

“On Tuesday morning we shall turn to 
a topic currently found in newspaper 
headlines—compensation insurance and its 
many problems. And on Tuesday after- 
noon we shall review the effect on com- 
pany policies of what is perhaps our most 
elaborate national experiment, social in- 
surance. 


whose 


“Until this association established its 
Insurance Division six years ago. this 
Spring there was little opportunity for the 
buyers of insurance to discuss their proh 
lems of insuring with security nor did 
the insurance companies have an opportun- 
ity to get the buyer’s point of view except 
through personal contact. The six con- 
ferences have well met these needs. 


“For the buyers of insurance the con- 
ference, publications, and information 
services have offered opportunities for 
knowledge of both dollars and cents econ- 
omies and dollar and cents protection. 


“That the Insurance Division has so 
well served its membership is due largely 
to the point of view which has guided its 
work. It has considered insurance as an 
important part of company management. 
Its deliberations have sought the develop- 
ment of principles and practices which may 
he relied upon for hetter managerial re 
sults hy insurance coverage of the many 
activities found in business and industry. 

“In the long run such constructive dis 
cussions and studies from the viewpoint 
of the buyer should prove valuable to the 
many organizations whose special function 
it is to provide protection against risks.” 

Many prominent speakers will ap 
pear on the program and discuss a 
variety of related subjects. 
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Grand Fire Prevention Award 
goes to Atlanta, Georgia 


THE BEST FIRE PREVENTION RECORD 
DURING 1935, AS DETERMINED BY THE 
annual nation-wide contest conducted 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the Interchamber 
Fire Waste Council, was made by 
Atlanta, Georgia, and this city was 
given the grand award offered by 
these organizations. The city also 
was announced as the winner of the 
first prize among cities of 250,000 to 
500,000 population, in which class 
Atlanta also won the first honor place 
in 1934. 

Two major factors are taken into 
consideration in making these fire 
prevention awards. First, the actual 
fire loss as evidenced in the city’s an- 
nual official fire statistics, in which 
respect Atlanta made the remarkable 
record of a per capita fire loss during 
1935 of only eight-four cents; this 
figure being attained after intensive 
activity had reduced the per capita 
figure from $6.60 in 1930. 

The second consideration, almost 
equal in importance, came under the 
heading of a fire prevention program 
subdivided into four major classifica- 
tions, including educational activities, 
laws, ordinances and codes, fire de- 
partment equipment and personnel, 
building and structural standards. 


In commenting on Atlanta’s suc- 
cess in keeping down fires, Chief ©. 
J. Parker, said: 

“The secret of our success lies in our 
fire prevention bureau organized three 
years ago. The bureau, composed of fire- 
men, works 365 days a year on fire pre- 
vention, and the department backs them 
up one hundred per cent.” 


Other cities winning awards in 
& 


their’ respective population classes 
were: 
Class 1 — Population more than 


500,000— Philadelphia, Pa. 
250,000 to 
(also Grand 


Class 2— Papulation 
500,000—Atlanta, Ga. 
Award). 

Class 3— Population 100,000 to 
250,000—Hartford, Conn. 

Class 4— Population 50,000 to 
100,000—Lakewood, Ohio. 

Class 5— Population 20,000 to 
50,000—Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Class 6 — Population under 20, 
000—Geneva, N. Y. 


To Furnish Fire Protection For 
Minnesota Farm Property 


RECENTLY THE MINNESOTA STATE 
FIRE MARSHAL’S OFFICE HAS SPON- 
sored a campaign under the authority 
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of an old law by which fire-fighting 
facilities may be extended to farm 
territory. The statute allows farmers 
living within reachable distance of 
villages or towns with fire depart- 
ments to enter into an agreement 
with the municipalities to make fire- 
fighting equipment available on a co- 
operative basis. 

So far the plan is being put into 
operation in three communities, Mil- 
an, New Prague, and Jordan. Dep- 
uty State Fire Marshal Dewey W. 
Johnson explains that the idea is for 
farmers and villages to contribute to 
a fund and buy the added equipment 
which is then to be kept in the town. 
The apparatus is to consist of a water 
wagon that has a capacity of three 
hundred gallons, supplied with a 
booster pump, booster lines, ladders 
and pumps for drawing water from 
wells and cisterns. The equipment 
will be capable of throwing a stream 
of water for a period of fifteen min- 
utes, during which time it is planned 
that a bucket brigade can be organ- 
ized and the tank refilled. The cost 
is expected to run from five to six 
dollars a farm. 
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Argus Fire Chart 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
COMPANY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
Argus Fire Chart for 1936. This 
book contains 176 pages and gives 
comprehensive information on the 
fire companies licensed to operate in 
the United States. Statistics are 
given for approximately 1000 fire 
companies of all classes. 

Figures taken from the companies 
statement are: assets, unearned pre- 
mium reserve, liabilities, surplus to 
policyholders, surplus less capital, 
and capital; operating figures are 
given showing: net premiums writ- 
ten, premiums plus interest and rent, 
losses paid, dividends paid, under- 
writing expenses paid, premiums 
earned, losses incurred, underwriting 
expenses incurred and five sets of 
ratios showing the ratio of losses paid 
and incurred, underwriting expenses 
paid and incurred to premiums writ- 
ten and losses incurred to premiums 
earned. Data is also given about 
the company itself—principal officers, 
date established, date entered the 
United States, if a foreign company, 
capital, par value of stock, lines of 
insurance written, address and mem- 
ber of group. 

Separate showings are given for 
the stock companies, mutuals, factory 
mutuals, farm mutuals, reciprocals 
and Lloyds. 

Many tables are included: in the 
Argus Chart such as:—funds re- 
ceived and remitted by foreign com- 
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panies to home offices, accessory lines 
premiums and losses of stock com- 
panies, group affiliation with pre- 
miums and casualty affiliations, totals 
of items taken from the annual state- 
ments of the various classes of com- 
panies, profit and loss table showing 
the experience of the companies in 
1935 from investments and under- 
writing, and other miscellaneous 
tables of interest. The National Un- 
derwriter’s publication office is at 
420 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ee @ ®@ 


Wisconsin Checks Companies 
on Fire, Tornado and 
Sprinkler Policies 


COMMISSIONER H. J. MORTENSEN 
OF WISCONSIN HAS SENT THE FOL- 
lowing letter to companies writing 
fire and marine insurance in the 
state : 

It has come to the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance that some insurers 
writing policies covering against the haz- 
ards of fire, tornado and/or sprinkler 
leakage are not complying with the Wis- 
consin Statutes in all of their departments. 

Section 201.04 (2) “Marine insurance. 
Vessels, freights, goods, moneys, effects, 
and money loaned on bottomry and re- 
spondentia, against the perils of the seas 
and other perils usually insured against 
by marine insurance, including the risks 
of inland transportation and naviga- 
tion, and whether included under other 
subsections of this section or not 
against loss or damage from any cause 
to property or in the use of or income 
from property.” 

Under the statute above quoted, insur- 
ance corporations may be formed to write 
marine insurance. An insurance corpora- 
tion licensed to write marine insurance in 
this state may cover among other hazards 
loss or damage by fire, lightning, wind- 
storm and sprinkler leakage ; however, au- 
thority to write fire, windstorm and 
sprinkler leakage insurance under this sec- 
tion does not exempt a company from the 
necessity of complying with the specific 
statutes as to rate regulation, taxation, 
form of policy, and other’statutes govern- 
ing the writing of fire, windstorm or 
sprinkler leakage insurance. 

Section 203.33. “Insurer to maintain 
actuarial bureau. Every insurer, except 
as specified in section 203.49, licensed to 
insure against loss by fire, lightning, 
windstorm, or sprinkler leakage, shall 
maintain an actuarial bureau or be a 
member of an actuarial bureau. No 
such insurer shall be a member of more 
than one actuarial bureau for the pur- 
pose of writing insurance on the same 
class of risks. Every insurer, in its an- 
nual application of its license, shall 
specify each actuarial bureau or bureaus 
of which it is a member, and during the 
year shall give written notice to the 
commissioner as to any other actuarial 
bureaus of which it shall become a 
member or from which it has with- 
drawn.” 

Under the above quoted statute, in- 
surers writing fire, lightning, windstorm 
and sprinkler leakage are required to com- 
ply with rate regulatory statutes. 

Attention is further directed to the re- 
quirements of the general tax laws of this 
state known as Sections 76.30 and 76.36 


and to the laws relating to fire department 
dues known as Sections 200.17 and 201.59. 
Fire department dues must be reported on 
all insurance written against the hazard 
of fire irrespective of whether or not a 
company is writing this insurance under 
the authority expressed in subsection (1) 
of Section 201.04 or subsection (2) of 
Section 201.04 or both subsections. 

We request your immediate compliance 
with the sections of the Wisconsin Stat- 
utes referred to herein. 


ee @ ® 
Fire Mutuals In California 
Gain 26 Percent 


MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES ENTERED 
IN CALIFORNIA WROTE A TOTAL OF 
$1,980,494.00 premiums in that state 
during 1935 as compared with $1,- 
539,024.00 in 1934. This represents 
an increase of approximately 26 per 
cent over the previous year and about 
a 90 per cent increase over the 1933 
writings in California. The figures 
do not include the record of the 
county mutuals, which companies 
also had an excellent year. 

The losses incurred in 1935 by the 
general writing mutuals amounted to 
$339,137.00. 

ee @ @ 


N.F.P.A. Program 
Largest In History 


THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
\SSOCIATION, PARENT ORGANIZATION 
sponsoring conventions of various 
other bodies dealing with fire preven- 
tion and fire fighting and allied sub- 
jects hold their Fortieth Annual 
Meeting on May 11th to 14th at 
Atlantic City. 

Their program is so comprehensive 
that it is impractical to print it com- 
plete here, but a long list of outstand- 
ing speakers will deal with every 
phase of fire prevention and fire in- 
surance activities. We plan to sum- 
marize the information developed at 
the meeting, in a future issue of the 
Journal of American Insurance. 


Officers, and Members of the Board are: 
President, Harold L. Miner, Wilmington ; 
First Vice President, George W. Elliott, 
Philadelphia; Second Vice President, C. 
H. Haupt, Elizabeth; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Managing Director, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, Boston. 

The Board of Directors include: Albert 
T. Bell, Atlantic City, Chairman; Past- 
President, Frederick T. Moses, Prov- 
idence; Past-President, Sumner Rhoades, 
New York, together with the officers. 

The terms of the following men expire 
in 1936: S. D. McComb, New York; Chas. 
W. Mowry, Boston; David J. Price, Wash- 
ington; Richard E. Vernor, Chicago; C. 
W. Johnson, Philadelphia. The terms of 
the following expire in 1937: H. T. Cart- 
lidge, New York; A. O. Dawson, Mon- 


treal; W. F. Hickey, New Haven; W. E. 
Mallalieu, New York; S. L. Nicholson, 
New York: and the following in 1938: 
Russell Grinnell, Providence; Arthur H. 
Kehoe, New York: C. W. Pierce, New 
York; A. R. Small, Chicago; and John 
L. Wilds, Chicago. 
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The author in a characteristic 
pose explaining the significance of a 
spot-map which reveals where auto- 
mobile accidents are occurring in a 
city. Evanston, Illinois, Lieutenant 
Kreml’s home town, was recently 
awarded grand prize in the 1935 
National Traffic Safety Contest — 
the third time that this city has 
won the distinction. Two years 
ago he was called in to reorganize 
the police department of Syracuse, 
N. Y., from the point of view of 
street safety. That city in the 1935 
Contest won the bronze plaque for 
first place in its population group 
(100,000 to 250,000) testimony 
to the effectiveness of Kreml’s 
' methods. He is now organizing a 
Public Safety Institute at Purdue 
University. 








50,000 AUTOMOBILE DEATHS A YEAR BY 1945 


F in one deep breath I express 

unbounded faith in the ultimate 

success of the movement for the 
prevention of automobile accidents 
in the United States and then predict 
that by 1945 the annual toll of death 
will have jumped from 36,000 to 50,- 
000, you will probably put me down 
as “just another flat-foot who ought 
to be walking his beat or riding his 
wheel and not attempting to write an 
article for a magazine.” 

Maybe you will have a right to 
such swift condemnation, but I have 
been a traffic officer for ten years 
now and at one and the same time I 
am optimist enough to believe that 
public consciousness will become 
aroused to the terrors of our streets 
and highways, and pessimist enough 
to prophesy that approximately 400,- 
000 more men, women and children 
will have to die before this conscious- 
ness will become deep enough and 
widespread enough to bring about 
the reductions for which every nor- 
mal American prays. 


As one tiny piece of evidence in 
favor of my optimism I call attention 
to the fact that right now I am on 
leave of absence from the traffic 
division of the Evanston, Illinois 
police department, to organize the 
Public Safety Institute at Purdue 
University. One of the main pur- 
poses of the Institute will be to ac- 
quaint the police of Indiana with 
modern methods of traffic control, to 
teach them how to use these methods, 
and to help them to set up in their 
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departments the machinery needed to 
put the methods into operation. It 
is not my belief that this budding in- 
terest on the part of our institutions 
of higher learning is going to revolu- 
tionize traffic handling, but surely it 
indicates whither the wind is blowing. 
Thoughtful American citizens, not 
alone in our universities, but in every 
walk of life, are awakening to the 
gravity of the situation. This is no 
wonder: rare is the person who has 
not already grieved for a friend or 
relative killed or pitifully injured in 
a crash. 
eee 


HY do I believe that auto- 

mobile deaths will increase. so 
rapidly for at least ten dreary 
years—that innocent people number- 
ing in the hundreds of thousands will 
pay with their lives for the needless 
chaos on our streets and highways? 
I do not believe this because I pre- 
fer to take the gloomy side. Em- 
phatically not! The reasons are few 
and simple. 

The first is that with the return 
of prosperity the number of auto- 
mobiles in operation is increasing 
and the average car is being driven 
more miles each year. Thus the 
exposure to accidents will be ever 
greater. This exposure, of course, 
would be offset if the cars were to 
be maintained in a safe condition 
and if traffic engineering through- 


out the country were to be improved 
rapidly, and if each driver were to 
be imbued with a definite desire to 
avoid accidents; but these are big 
‘if’s” and engineering improve- 
ments and public education will not 
keep pace with motor travel. At 
least not right now. 

The second reason is that auto- 
mobiles are becoming faster, 
smoother, and quieter in their opera- 
tion. The trouble with these advan- 
tages is that the potential speeds are 
used, and so gently and noiselessly 
do the cars operate that the driver is 
lulled jnto a false feeling of security. 
Indeed, he does not often realize that 
he is going fast and is lured to main- 
tain a fast clip where conditions will 
not permit 60, 40 or sometimes even 
20 miles an hour with safety. It is 
true that brakes and lights and other 
mechanical features of the car are 
being improved almost in proportion 
to the speed, but unfortunately the 
human being behind the wheel re- 
mains the same. 

And this brings me to the third 
reason for my pessimistic view of the 
accident situation—the driver will 
remain the same. This means that 
for years to come he will remain 
fundamentally apathetic to the dan- 
gers of the highway. He will remain 
firmly convinced that he is the best 
driver on earth and, with typical 
American optimism, equally sure that 
his individual luck will hold—that 
while Bill Jones may have lost his 
head in a traffic jam (and his life), 
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“such a thing never could happen 
to me.” 


But perhaps the reader will not 
agree that the average driver is in- 
different to safety, insisting that he 
himself and most of his friends take 
care in driving and sincerely desire 
not to have an accident. I will not 
argue—a policeman knows better 
than to argue with a citizen—but all 
the same I wish that the reader who 
does not agree with me would ask 
himself a simple question and answer 
it honestly: Do you identify yourself 
with the traffic law violator or with 
the possible victims of the violation? 

Let us say that a transport plane 
carrying twelve passengers makes a 
forced landing in a corn field. Nobody 
is seriously hurt but they are all 
shaken up and badly frightened. An 
investigation reveals that the pilot 
spent several hours prior to the 
takeoff in a tavern near the airport 
and confessed that he was intoxicated 
when he entered the cockpit. Such 
an occurrence is so unthinkable, so 
shocking that it will serve my pur- 
pose as an example. What would 
your reaction be? Should not the 
pilot be banned from _ responsible 
work? Should not the airline itself 
be punished for laxity in supervision 
and discipline? Would not such an 
occurrence cast a shadow over the 
whole flying industry, and shouldn't 
it? 

ee @¢ ®@ 

UPPOSE, once more, that you 

were to read in your morning 
paper that the engineer of one of our 
sleek new streamlined trains was 
lifted from.the controls at the end of 
his 80- miles - an - hour run — dead 
drunk. Would you say: “Poor chap, 
he probably is a good fellow.” Not 
on your life! You would be thinking 
of the scores of people he drunkenly 
endangered. No punishment would 
be too severe for him. One’s indig- 
nation would know no bounds. 

Now let us say that you know be- 
yond question that Bud Jameson left 
his club rather “plastered” last night 
and drove home alone through town. 
He didn’t hit anybody. Do you feel 
that his crime was as great as that of 
the pilot or the railroad engineman ? 
Not unless you are an unusual reader 
indeed! Jameson, you see, is an 
amiable, law-abiding attorney, a 
good father, an altogether respected 
citizen—you know him well. Of 
course he should not drive after he 
has been drinking, but... . 

Is the case clear? We would be 
more than indignant at the pilot and 
engineman because we identify our- 
selves with the helpless passengers. 
These men hold positions of great 
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trust. But in the last case we think 
of Jameson himself and what a good 
fellow he really is. He meant no 
harm. Yet our tipsy friend on his 
short trip through town may have 
endangered the lives of ten times as 
many persons as there were pas- 
sengers in the transport ship and 
twice as many as were riding in the 
streamlined train. Doesn’t a man as- 
sume a position of great trust when 
he climbs behind the wheel of his 
automobile? Yes, certainly; but 
most of us are simply not in the 
habit of thinking about it that way. 

This same public apathy toward 
safety is also largely responsible for 
the failure of the police in most 
cities to enforce the traffic laws. The 
practice of “fixing” arrest tickets is 
publicly condoned even though no- 
body likes to admit it. You don’t 
necessarily despise a friend who hap- 
pens to have a “pull” and uses it. 

eee 

OU see, the friend did not in- 

tend to do any damage with his 
car. He did not want a smashup. 
He did not set out to hit a pedestrian, 
much less a child pedestrian. He is 
different from the thug whose pur- 
pose it is to rob and, if necessary, to 
murder. Your friend meant no harm 
when he sped at 55 miles an hour 
past a line of parked cars or through 
a stop sign. And because his inten- 
tions were pure, he resents arrest, 
even though the police take pains to 
point out that violations such as his 
account for a river of blood every 
year. 

“But I didn’t hurt anybody,” he 
expostulates. “That’s the first time I 
ever did such a thing. I was in an 
awful hurry.” 

But if the officer is a good man, 
serious in his efforts to prevent acci- 
dents and protect the public, he makes 
the arrest despite the expostulations. 
Then the driver is angry. He cries, 
“Persecution,” and passes the ticket 
on to his alderman to have it “fixed” 
in the approved manner. This is not 
at all difficult to do in most cities, 
especially if the violator is a man of 


influence. The public can be trusted 
not to care. 
Such occurrences as these make 


cynics, and mighty thorough ones, of 
the police. Why should an officer 
make a personal enemy by arresting 
a violator so a politician can make a 
personal supporter by undoing the 
work? Much better be a good 
fellow, wink at infractions and let 
the accidents happen. He washes 
his hands of the business. Police are 
human. They can go only as far in 
enforcing a law as the public will let 
them. 









Why should they bother their 
heads and even jeopardize their jobs 
if the people make it plain that they 
do not want intelligent, honest en- 
forcement. Why should they go out 
of their way to be progressive in 
traffic handling? Herein lies the 
reasons why most departments are so 
woefully behind the times in solving 
the difficult traffic problem. 


Many if not most municipal police 
departments are operated as _ineffi- 
ciently in regard to traffic as a bus- 
iness in which the management keeps 
no records of sales, inventory or 
expenses. For in most places the 
police do not know where accidents 
are occurring most frequently, what 
the nature of these accidents is, and 
what kind of violations of the law 
are commonly involved. They don’t 
keep records which yield this vital in- 
formation. Motorcycle men do not 
patrol the sections of the city where 
the accident “sore spots” are, be- 
cause they do not know where they 
are. Traffic lights are not placed 
where they are most needed: fre- 
quently they are placed where they 
are not needed. A hundred and one 
other mistakes costly in lives and 
money are constantly being made. 


There is one more reason for my 
pessimistic view, a more or less im- 
ponderable one. It is this: I am 
afraid that our present methods of 
education may lead us into a decade 
of hysteria regarding safety. The 
publication of ghastly pictures of ac- 
cidents, and of morbid articles de- 
scribing them, will have no effect at 
all on a large portion of the driving 
public, but on another not incon- 
siderable segment they will have an 
effect exactly the reverse of what 
we hope for. I for one would rather 
ride with a careless, confident driver 
than with a careful, fearful one. Our 
educational work should not, I say 
emphatically, give drivers the jitters. 
We must cultivate not blind fear, but 
caution. 

ee @ 

HERE is, happily, a sunnier 

side to the traffic picture at the 
present time. Hope is possible even 
now and it is not difficult to see the 
forces gathering which, in my opin- 
ion and in the opinion of other en- 
forcement officers, ‘will eventually 
make our streets safe for all of us 
to use. 

While the average man is still in 
different, more thoughtful people are 
keenly aware of the difficulties and 
these are the people who eventually 
sway public opinion. Among them 
are the newspapers and magazines 
devoting their columns to articles of 
a constructive nature on safety. Our 
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educators are similarly interested. 
I have mentioned Purdue University. 
In addition, the work of inculcating 
safe habits in children has beer 
going on in our public schools for 
years, and the records show how ef- 
fective this work has been. Automo- 
bile fatalities involving adults have 
increased more than 140 per cent in 
the past ten years while accidents to 
children of school age have actually 
decreased. Our next generation is 
bound to be a safer one. 


In city after city civic leaders are 
organizing safety councils. The 
police, under the impetus of leading 
citizens—and, in many places, on 
their own responsibility and initiative 
are becoming interested in traffic 
handling as a scientific study. I know 
of no better evidence of this than 
the enrollment at the recent Traffic 
Officers’ Training School conducted 
by the Evanston Police Department 
and Northwestern University, a 
school, I am proud to say, I directed. 
Among the students were seven 
police chiefs, eight captains, eleven 
lieutenants and fifteen sergeants. 
They came from states as widely sep- 
arated as Washington and New Jer- 
sey and Texas and South Dakota. 
They came to learn about modern 
traffic law enforcement and, signifi- 
cantly, their expenses for the most 
part were paid by their respective 
cities. The boards of aldermen who 
passed those requisitions are awake 
to their local traffic needs. 

The automobile manufacturers are 
now in the vanguard of the move- 
ment for the prevention of accidents 
on the streets. They are cooperating 
with every organized effort for pub- 
lic education and their cars are safer 
with every new model. Even a liquor 
manufacturer has conducted a wide- 
spread advertising campaign against 
the hazardous and criminal practice 
of driving after drinking. 

e@e @ 

UT, let us stop a minute. This 

problem is such a complicated 
one and there are so many different 
kinds of people, is it possible that 
public consciousness of the need for 
safety actually can be cultivated, or 
is all of this an idle dream, a hope- 
less wish? I don’t think it is hope 
less at all, and my own city of Evans- 
ton can be used as evidence. This 
suburb on the northern boundary of 
Chicago has thrice won the grand 
prize in the National Traffic Safety 
Contest conducted each year between 
cities by the National Safety Council. 
The development of the desired pub- 
lic consciousness which made. this 
achievement possible indicates what 
can be accomplished and what must 
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be accomplished if our goal nationally 
is to be reached. 


Back in 1926 when I joined the 
force, our traffic police were easily 
the most disliked of all of the munici- 
pal employes. This was partly our 
fault and partly the fault of the 
public which had not yet learned that 
police were necessary for safety. 
But we were at fault, too. We rode 
around town on our wheels enforc- 
ing “our law.” The city council had 
given it to us, and we enforced it. 
The law was arbitrary and so were 
we. Unpopular, too. 


I remember the surprise I had one 
morning when, with another officer 
in a squad car, I chased a motorist 
for several dangerous miles at a rate 
higher than 60. Finally we caught 
him and made the arrest. Four or 
five children on their way to schoo! 
who had seen the exciting finish of 
the chase yelled: “Hurrah for the 
cops.” That was the first time I had 
heard enthusiasm for our work on 
the part of anybody. It never would 
have come from adults. They would 
have sided with the motorist on the 
spot. 

On my motorcycle one day I gave 
chase to a woman in a fast roadster. 
It was a long and fast run, but finally 
I got her. I found that she was a 
highly intelligent person. She later 
confessed to me that being chased by 
a policeman was her favorite sport, 
that this was only the second time she 
had been caught, and that the other 
time she “talked the judge out of the 
fine.” Apparently it had never 
dawned on her that her sport en- 
dangered everybody who happened 
to be using the streets she chose to 
play on. 


Now all this is changed in Evans- 
ton and the accident records which 
enabled us to win the contest awards 
prove it. Speeding is no sport there 
any more. It is a villainous offense 
which the whole citizenry wants pun- 
ished no matter who the violator is. 
Even adults encourage our officers 
these days. Not long ago two of the 
men made an arrest near a street car 
transfer point. The violator had 
burst at 55 miles an hour through 
three crowded intersections. <A half 
dozen people standing at the corner 
came up to the policeman and said: 
“Good work.” A motorist, who had 
followed the police car, stopped and 
offered to appear in court as a com- 
plaining witness if the police needed 
his help. 

This is the attitude that must ob 
tain if the police are to be efficient. 
The people of Evanston no longer 
identify themselves with the guilty 
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driver who did “only what everyone 
does at times.” They think of the in- 
nocent men and women and children 
whose lives are clearly at the mercy 
of the law violator. Don’t forget, 
we have had our pitiful tragedies in 
Evanston, too. 

e® @ @ 


E policemen are learning many 

things these days. The first and 
one of the most important is that 
while drunken drivers are a deadly 
menace, they are not nearly so serious 
a threat to safety as the drivers who 
have merely been drinking. This 
may sound paradoxical but the fact 
is that there are 25 or possibly 50 
drivers on the streets today who have 
had a few drinks to each one ob- 
viously drunk, and accidents caused 
by the exhilarated drinker are more 
severe than those caused by the tor- 
pid drunk. For years scientists have 
known the effects of small quantities 
of alcohol on the human organism 
but we police are just now learning 
this lesson. At the Safety Congress 
held last October in Louisville, Dr. 
H. A. Heise of Milwaukee, demon- 
strated the deleterious effects of the 
well known “couple of drinks” on a 
group of adults. That even two 
ounces of whiskey under the belt of 
the average man quickens his re- 
actions at the expense of accuracy, 
thus making him a faster but less 
sure driver, there is not the slightest 
doubt. And this is confirmed in all 
of the medical literature on the 
subject. 


Speed, of course, continues to be 
the great enemy of safety. All acci- 
dents involve drivers who were 
“soing too fast for conditions,” to 
use the phrase of the statisticians. 
Back in 1930 in Evanston we thought 
we were bearing down a little too 
hard on the faster drivers, so we 
relaxed. We didn’t relax much but 
the average driving speed in the city 
increased from-22'% to 25% miles 
an hour—three miles an hour. With- 
in a month we discovered to our 
chagrin that accidents had increased 
in frequency no less than 17 per 
cent and that they were correspond- 
ingly more severe! One must not 
forget that as one doubles the speed 
of his vehicle one increases its de- 
structive force four times. That is 
a physical law from which no traffic 
cop or no traffic judge, however 
lenient, can let you off. 

eee 
HIS is the longest article I have 
ever written and, as I finish and 
think back over what I have said, 
one thought only makes me pause. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Death of P. J. Jacobs 


P. J. JACOBS, PIONEER IN THE 
HARDWARE MUTUAL INSURANCE 
field, died on April 17th at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. He was born in 
that city, March 25, 1869, the son of 
Nicholas and Catherine Jacobs. 

After a schooling terminating with 
graduation from the Commercial De- 
partment at Notre Dame, he entered 
the employ of the Wisconsin Central 
Railway (now the Soo Line) resign- 
ing at the age of 22 to enter into part- 
nership with his uncle, Alois Gross, 
in conducting a hardware store. 

For 20 years, from 1892 to 1912, 
he was engaged in the retail hard- 
ware business. In 1909 he was 
elected a director of the Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the home office of which was 
then located in Berlin, Wisconsin. In 
1912 he took over the management 
of the Hardware Dealers and the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, and in the same year both in- 
stitutions were moved to Stevens 
Point. From a small beginning, with 
an entire force numbering only four 
people, Mr. Jacobs’ energy and ex- 
ceptional executive genius built up 
the business which has placed the 
Hardware Dealers Mutual lire and 
its sister company, the Hardware 
\lutual Casualty among the leading 
companies of their kind in America. 

In February 1929 Mr. Jacobs re- 
tired as an officer of the Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association and was 
succeeded by his former assistant B. 
Christianson. On April 17, 1929, he 
was elected vice-president of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
and in 1930 became president of the 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. On April 17, 1935 
he retired as vice president of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, but retained membership on the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Jacobs was active in the gen- 
eral business life of Stevens Point, 
far beyond his insurance connections. 
He was director and vice president 
of the First National Bank of his 
home city for many years. 

Endowed as he was with broad 
vision, he looked at life with a 
comprehensive and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of human nature — a 
trait that accounted for much of his 
success in the business world. His 
personality inspired confidence. Peo- 
ple relied on him and he was con- 
stantly asked for advice and counsel. 
More than that, his private charities 
were numberless and mostly un- 
known. He was one hundred per- 
cent a good citizen. 
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Believing thoroughly in mutual in- 
surance, he bent every energy to give 
the utmost cooperation in promoting 
the success of the mutual plan. He 
served as president of the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies in 1927-28, and 
for a long period was connected as a 
director of several of the bodies in- 
cluded in the American Mutual Al- 
liance. His skill in analyzing and 
harmonizing situations made him an 
outstanding figure in national con- 
ferences. His efforts did much to 





PETER J. JACOBS 


Veteran in the Mutual Insurance Field who 
passed away on April 17th. 


assist in raising the standards of a 
considerable portion of the insurance 
business of America. / 

On June 27, 1893 Mr. Jacobs mar- 
ried Josephine Krembs, daughter of 
Charles and Catherine Krembs. Four 
children were born to them: Carl N. 
Jacobs, Mrs. Leo A. Mingenbach, 
Mrs. G. Frederick Vetter, and Mrs. 
Frederick C. Joerns. Mrs. Jacobs died 


March 3, 1909. 
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Frederic G. Moore of 
Berkshire Mutual Fire is Dead 


FREDERIC G. MOORE, SECRETARY OF 
THE BERKSHIRE MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ance Company and the Hampshire 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and 
an outstanding civic leader in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, died on April 4. 

Forty years ago, when he was 
eighteen, Mr. Moore entered the em- 
ploy of Gilmore, Rothery & Com- 





pany, a Boston insurance firm, going 
from there to become Vice President 
of the Merrimack Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company at Andover. Later, 
in 1925, he came to Pittsfield and was 
elected Assistant Secretary of both 
the Hampshire Mutual and the Berk- 
shire Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. Within three years he held 
the secretaryship of both companies 
and was also elected president of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England. Beyond this he 
served on the governing committees 
of farm mutuals and was active gen- 
erally in various other insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Moore was a pioneer in the 
cause of good municipal government 
in his community, and for the past 
several years has been a member of 
the City Council of Pittsfield. Re- 
cently he served as acting mayor. 
Further, he was a director of the 
Rotary Club and on the board and 
several committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Of exceptional musical 
ability, he had served for many years 
as organist at the First Church of 
Christ Scientist in his city. 

Mr. Moore was widely acquainted 
in the insurance world and had con- 
tacts with many of the prominent in- 
surance men in the country, partic- 
ularly those connected with the mu- 
tual plan. His own companies under 
his efficient management have had a 
consistent record of success. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Effie 
Stevens Moore; a son, John IF. 
Moore, instructor at the University 
of Ohio; two daughters, Miss Mar- 
garet and Miss Ruth, the latter a stu- 
dent at Boston University ; a brother, 
Robert L. Moore, secretary of the 
Worcester Y.M.C.A. A sister, Mrs. 
Albert Harris, passed away only a 
few weeks ago. 

In a tribute to Mr. Moore, Robert 
A. Barbour, president of the Berk- 
shire Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, spoke as follows: 

“Acquaintance of over 35 years with 
Frederic G. Moore gives me the right to 
speak with authority regarding him. 

“First, he was a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity. 

“Second, he was a man exceptionally 
devoted to his family and friends. 

“Third, in his chosen profession, insur- 
ance, he was most highly regarded, hold- 
ing the position of secretary of the Berk- 
shire and Hampshire Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, and was president of the 
Mutual Fire Association of New England. 
He was also on committees of the National 
Association. 

“He was a man of excellent judgment 
and tact, and was well fitted to harmonize 
conflicting interests, and bring about unity 
of action. His service to the city, as Coun- 
cilman and Acting Mayor was of the high 
est type, and the city, the insurance frater 


nity and a host of personal friends mourn 
his passing.” 
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THE MUTUAL STANDARD AUTOMOBILE POLICIES 


N Parts II and III attention has 

been called to a few of the more 

important changes in the Basic 
and the Combination Policies. In 
this concluding Part consideration 
will be given to the comprehensive 
coverages adopted as a part of the 
standardization program; and sug- 
gestions will be made with respect to 
the future of the standard forms. 


The comprehensive coverages 
adopted were prepared in four forms, 
in order that no company need alter 
its current policy-writing practice. 
The first form is a separate Compre- 
hensive Policy. In general this policy 
follows closely the provisions of the 
Basic policy. The major differences 
are in (1) the statement of the cov- 
erages in the Declarations, (2) the 
description of the coverage in the In- 
suring Agreements, and (3) the ex- 
clusions applicable. That these dif- 
ferences may be readily recognized, 
these three portions of the policy 
have been reproduced in Exhibit 1. 

The statement of coverages in the 
Declarations permits a choice of (a) 
comprehensive coverage excluding 
collision or upset, (b) comprehensive 
coverage including full collision or 
upset, (c) comprehensive coverage 
including deductible collision or up- 
set, and (d) comprehensive coverage 
including covertible collision or up- 
set. It should also be noted that the 
comprehensive coverage may be writ- 


By ELMER W. SAWYER 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PART IV 
Comprehensive Coverages. 
The Future 








This is the fourth article of the 
series of Judge Sawyer on the new 
standard mutual provisions for auto- 
mobile policies. The first sketched 
the background of the new provi- 
sions and the steps by which they 
were evolved while the second took 
up the Declarations and the Insuring 
Agreements and the third dealt fur- 
ther with the basic policy. The Jan- 
uary, February and March issues 
containing the first three installments 
can be secured by writing to the 
Journal of American Insurance. 




















ten either upon a full or a deductible 
basis. The selection of coverage is 
indicated by entry of premium op- 
posite the coverage desired. The 
amount deductible, if any, from each 
loss, and the additional payment if 
convertible collision coverage is 


chosen, are inserted in the spaces 
provided. This statement is identical 
in each of the first three optional 
comprehensive forms. 
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OVERAGE X-Comprehensive is 

a statement of the coverage af- 
forded. This statement is the only 
coverage paragraph in the Compre- 
hensive Policy. The coverage af- 
forded is insurance against “loss of 
or damage to the automobile due to 
any cause.” If written upon a full 
comprehensive coverage basis with 
full collision coverage, no modifica- 
tion of the above quoted statement of 
insurance would be needed. But be- 
cause Of the various selections per- 
mitted the insured, this paragraph 
sets forth in detail the provisions ap- 
plicable to those options. The con- 
cluding sentence is to explain that the 
company intends to provide insurance 
under the comprehensive coverage 
for certain types of losses that might 
otherwise be within the collision cov- 
erage. This explanation appears in 
each of the optional forms and is im- 
portant when collision coverage is not 
chosen by the insured or when colli- 
sion coverage is written on a de- 
ductible basis. 

Exclusions (a) and (b) are exclu- 
sions applicable to all automobile cov- 
erages. Exclusion (c) (5) is ap- 
plicable here to collision or upset 
only. The remaining clauses of Ex- 
clusion (c) are the standard exclu- 
sions applicable to comprehensive 
coverage, and set forth losses to 
to which the insurance does not 


apply. 
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HE second optional form is the 

use in the Combination Policy of 
the provisions just discussed. When 
so incorporated in the Combination 
Policy, the policy is called Compre- 
hensive Combination Policy. 

The incorporation is accomplished 
by removing from the Insuring 
Agreements of the policy all of the 
specific property coverages and in- 
serting in lieu Coverage X-Compre- 
hensive. This coverage is in the same 
form as it appears in Exhibit 1. 

The Exclusions of the Combination 
Policy are amended by removing Ex- 
clusions (g), (h), (i), (j) and (k), 
which are applicable to specific prop- 
erty coverages, and adding a new 
Exclusion (g) in which appear all 
of the exclusions applicable to com- 
prehensive coverage. Exclusion (g) 
of the Comprehensive Combination 
Policy is identical with Exclusion 
(c) in Exhibit 1, except for the 
omission of subdivision (5) and the 
words “Under Coverage X.” Be- 
cause the Comprehensive Combina- 
tion Policy contains liability cover- 
ages, clause (5), which is also ap- 
plicable to the liability coverages ap- 
pears as Exclusion (a), applicable to 
all coverages afforded by the policy. 

Changes in the captions of the Con- 
ditions are also necessary because of 
the references to the coverages to 
which the Conditions are applicable. 


HE third optional form is that 

used when a company wishes to 
add comprehensive coverage either to 
the Basic Policy or to the Combina- 
tion Policy as an additional optional 
coverage. 

To accomplish this addition the 
coverages appearing in the Declara- 
tions are supplemented by adding the 
coverage appearing in Exhibit 1. 
The Insuring Agreements of the 
policy are amended by adding to the 
specific coverages Coverage X-Com- 
prehensive as it appears in Exhibit 1. 
The Exclusions are amended by ad- 
ding the exclusion applicable to com- 
prehensive coverage. The exclusion 
is as it appears in Exhibit 1 except 
that it is prefaced by the words 
“Under Coverage X.” 

Changes in the captions of the 
Conditions applicable to property cov 
erages are also necessary in order 
that such Conditions will include ref- 
erence to Coverage X. 

The effect of the addition of Cov- 
erage X to the optional coverages is 
to produce a policy under which the 
insured may choose either specific 
property coverages or, in lieu, com- 
prehensive coverage. This type of 


policy permits the change from the 
coverage 


specific to the compre- 
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Exhibit 1 
































COVERAGES Limits of Liability Premiums 
COVERAGE X | (a) Other than collision or upset -_ ae Dedeettate | O 
Compociansive |) Colleton en epest mo — oneeunne Deductible | *-~ 
 pdditional Paymant 8 ovnn-| A“ Vale Diente 








I. COVERAGE X—Comprehensive 

To pay for loss of or damage to the automobile due to any cause, except that loss or damage from collisicn or —_ shall be 
covered only if a premium charge is entered in subsection (b) or (c) of coverage X in item 3 of the declarations, but payment 
shall be made only for the amount of each separate loss, when determined, in excess of the deductible sum, if any, stated in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of coverage X in item 3 of the declarations as applicable to such loss; and provided that, if a premium 
charge for convertible collision or upset coverage is entered in the declarations, the insured shall, upon the occurrence of the first 
collision or upset which is made the basis of a claim hereunder, pay to the company the additional payment stated in subsection 


(c) of cover: r 
purposes of this coverage it is underst: 


shall not be deemed a loss caused by collision or upset 


This policy does not apply 


e X in item 3 of the declarations, and shall give immediate notice of such collision or upset to the company. For the 
that damage caused directly by tornado, cyclone, windstorm, hail, falling aircraft or 
parts thereof, and damage resulting from theft, breakage of glass, eart i 


quake, explosion, riot, insurrection or civil commotion, 


EXCLUSIONS 


(a) While the automobile is used in the business of demonstrating or testing, or as a public or livery conveyance, or for car- 
rying persons for a consideration, or while rented under contract or leased, unless such use is specifically declared and described 


in this policy and premium charged therefor; 


(b) If the interest of the insured in the automobile is or becomes other than as stated in this policy without the written consent 


of the company; 
(c) To (1) robes, wearing apparel and other 
power, confiscation or authori 


rsonal effects, damage caused by war, invasion, military or naval or usurped 
destruction by duly constituted governmental or civil authority, or (2) out. mechanical! 
or electrical breakdown, wear and tear, freezing or loss of tools or repair equipment, unless as a direct resu 


t of a theft or wrong 


ful oonversion, covered by this policy, of the entire automobile, or (3) damage to any tire caused by puncture, cut, blowout or other 
ordinary tire trouble during the normal operation of the automobile, or (4) damage caused z theft, wrongful conversion, embez- 


zlement or secretion by any person in lawful possession, or by a having custody of t! 
agreement, or (5) as respects collision or upset while the automobile 


e automobile under any contract or 
is operated by any person under the age of fourteen years, or 


by any person in violation of any state, federal or provincial law as to age applicable to such person or to his occupation, or by 


any person in any prearranged race or competitive speed test. 


Exhibit 2 


Comprehensive Coverage Clause and Exclusions 
(Excluding Collision) 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Some companies may wish to provide Comprehensive Covera; 
i i liated casualt: 


being written in an y P 
visions with respect to the coverages included. 





(a) Add the following in item 3 of the declarations page: 


excluding collision as part of a combination form, the collision 


. In that event the following addition should be made to the present standard pro- 








COVERAGES Limits of Liability Premiums 
COVERAGE Y $ 
Compreh ve Excluding Collision (Less $ Deductible}! 














‘ 
(b) Add the following clause to the Insuring Agreements of the policy 


COVERAGE Y—Comprehensive Excluding Collision 


To pay for ~ of or damage to the automobile due to any cause except collision or upset [, but payment shall be made only for 





the amount of eac loss, when 


, in excess of the deductible sum, if any, stat 


in item 3, coverage Y of the 


declarations]. For the purposes of this coverage it is understood that damage caused directly b tornado, cyclone, windstorm, 


hail, falling aircraft or parts thereof, and d 


jamage resulting from theft, breakage of glass, earthquake, explosion, riot, insurrection 


or civil commotion, shall not be deemed a loss caused by collision or upset 


(c) Add the following exclusion to the other exclusions: 


(y) Under Coverage Y to (1) robes, wearing en and other personal effects, damage caused by war, invasion, military or 


naval or usurped power, confiscation or authorized 
ation, mechanical or electrical bi 


lestruction by duly constituted governmental or civil authority, or (2) depreci- 
reakdown, wear and tear, freezing or loss of tools or repair equipment, unless as a direct result of 


a theft or wrongful conversion, covered by this policy, of the entire automobile, or (3) damage to any tire caused by puncture, cut, 
blowout or other ordinary tire trouble during the normal operation of the automobile, or (4) damage caused by theft, una 
conversion, embezzl or tion by any person in lawful possession, or by any person having custody of the automobile 





under any contract or agreement 


(d) Add “Y” to conditions 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the Combination Form 


hensive basis, or vice versa, without 
a lengthy confusing endorsement. 
e® @ @® 


HE fourth optional form is that 

which excludes collision or upset 
coverage. When this form is used 
collision or upset will appear in the 
policy as an optional coverage, the 
comprehensive coverage being used 
in lieu of or in addition to the other 
specific coverages. In Exhibit 2 ap- 








pear the necessary changes to ac- 
complish the addition of this type of 
coverage to a Combination Policy. 
3y minor changes this form may be 
also used with the liability coverages 
and the collision coverage to form a 
Comprehensive Combination Policy. 
Some companies prefer this latter 
method because they believe it is less 
difficult for policyholders to under- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE 
OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE 
ENIGMA 


Excerpts from a Convention Address 


By C. O. Sappington, M.D., Dr. P.H. 


CONSULTING INDUSTRIAL HYGIENIST 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


rHY has the occupational dis- 
WV ease problem caused a stymie 

on the insurance golf links ?* 
Because of the great lack of qualified 
interpreters, interpreters in various 
fields, medical, engineering, legal, in- 
surance and compensation. 

The principle of interpretation as- 
sumes that the interpreter under- 
stands both languages, which means 
that he is on familiar terms with both 
sides of the question at issue. In the 
application of this principle to the oc- 
cupational disease questions, it means 
that there is one who is qualified and 
understands what constitutes an oc- 
cupational disease hazard in the in- 
dustrial environment—how it can be 
measured—how one may identify in- 
jurious conditions — what conditions 
are dangerous and what are not; and 
on the other hand, it also means that 
the effects that such conditions may 
have upon the human body in the 
production of disability and disease 
can be properly evaluated and as- 
sessed. Eliciting this principle fur- 
ther, it also constitutes the ability to 
translate, if you please, such haz- 
ardous conditions and their injurious 
effects into terms of insurance under- 
writing and carriage, in a successful 
way. We thus start at the very be- 
ginning of the problem in industry, 
carry it through the engineering and 
medical relationships, and then on 
into the underwriting, insurance and 
compensation phases. 

Too often in the assessment of an 
occupational disease potentiality reli- 
ance has been vested either in an in- 
spection engineer who may _ be 
thoroughly capable of estimating and 
measuring industrial conditions by 
visual means (as far as that goes), or 
a physician who may be quite well 
qualified only in the diagnosis of oc- 
cupational disease ; also in the under- 
writer and the compensation expert 
who may be thoroughly qualified by 
experience to assess conditions relat- 
ing to accidental injuries, but whose 
experience in occupational disease 
difficulties has been somewhat lack- 
ing. 


“EDITORIAL NOTE: While disclaiming any sponsor- 
hip of the ideas here presented, or taking one side 
t the other in any controversy that may be sug- 
gested, we present this discussion as a most interest- 
ing and helpful comment on a very live subject. 
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A Healthy Adult Chest 


LENN FRANK has stated so 
forcibly the major issues of 

this question that I am going to quote 
from him at length: “The future of 
America is in the hands of two men— 
the investigator and the interpreter. 
We shall never lack for the adminis- 
trator, the third man needed to com- 
plete this trinity of social servants. 
And we have an ample supply of in- 
vestigators, but there is a shortage 
of readable and responsible interpret- 
ers, men who can effectively play 
mediator between specialist and lay- 
man. The practical value of every 
social invention or material discovery 
depends upon its being adequately 
interpreted to the masses. Science 
owes its effective ministry as much to 
the interpretative mind as to the crea- 
tive mind. The knowledge of man- 
kind is advanced by the investigator, 
but the investigator is not always the 
best interpreter of his discoveries. 
Rarely, in fact, do the genius for ex- 
ploration and the genius for exposi- 
tion meet in the same mind. Many 





negro mammies of the south can 
make a strawberry shortcake that 
would tempt the appetite of the gods, 
but they might cut sorry figures as 
domestic science lecturers. The in- 
terpreter stands between the layman, 
whose knowledge of all things is in- 
definite, and the investigator whose 
knowledge of one thing is authorita- 
tive. The investigator advances 
knowledge. The interpreter advances 
progress. History affords abundant 
evidence that civilization has ad- 
vanced in direct ratio to the efficiency 
with which the thought of the think- 
ers has been translated into the lan- 
guage of the workers. Democracy of 
politics depends upon democracy of 
thought. ‘When the interval between 
intellectual classes and the practical 
classes is too great,’ says Buckle, ‘the 
former will possess no influence, the 
latter will reap no benefit.’ A dozen 
fields of thought are today congested 
with knowledge that the physical and 
social sciences have unearthed and the 
whole tone and temper of American 
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life can be lifted by putting this 
knowledge into general circulation. 
But where are the interpreters with 
the training and the willingness to 
think their way through this knowl- 
edge and translate it into the language 
of the street? I raise the recruiting 
trumpet for the interpreters.” 
ee ®@ 

| HAS often been my privilege 

to review findings in regard to 
chest films and also the physical ex- 
amination results of employees who 
are being surveyed routinely without 
complaint or in cases where occupa- 
tional disease is alleged. In many in- 
stances it has been found that sil- 
icosis is diagnosed according to find- 
ings on the film, when such manifesta- 
tions lie well within the limits of 
normal structure. It has similarly 
been observed that there are a con- 
siderable number of instances where 
the physical findings have been mis- 
interpreted and the person either 
diagnosed as having silicosis or 
judged as a poor risk for further dust 
exposure. 

Ixperience has been similar in the 
examination of persons who have al- 
leged lead poisoning, or who are ‘or 
have been or are going to continue 
to be exposed to lead in manufactur- 
ing processes. 

In another instance, where poten- 
tially dangerous substances were 
handled in the manufacture of vari- 
ous products, the management 
thought that a silicosis hazard would 
be found in certain locations in the 
plant and that other points would be 
free from such hazard. After a dust 
study and survey had been made of 
these locations, the conditions were 
found to be actually reversed, for we 
did find hazardous conditions in lo- 
cations where they had been thought 
to be absent by the management, and 
contrariwise, health hazards were 
found to be nonexistent at the points 
suspected by the management. 

ee @ 

HESE and similar other expe- 

riences together with corrobora- 
tive evidence clearly indicate that a 
representative group of companies 
have turned down good business and 
have put business on their books 
which was really a poor risk. This 
attitude is reflected in the experience 
of two Irishmen who went hunting 
with one gun. Pat shot at a bird, and 
missed. He handed the gun to Mike 
to reload; instead of loading the gun, 
however, Mike took aim. “Don’t 
shoot,” said Pat, “the gun ain’t load- 
ed.” “TI gotta shoot,” said Mike, “the 
bird won’t wait.” 

There is a middle ground, however, 
there being instances of where pos- 
sible health hazards may be measured 
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and found lacking and the business 
acceptable; there are also instances 
of where a hazard may exist, but 
which may be controlled by various 
methods and devices, which are not 
prohibitive. It is in this overlapping 
area that occupational disease insur- 
ance carriage may be made profitable 
and successful, when controlled by 
scientific investigations and proper in- 
terpretation of them. 
eee 

UT the situation is not hopeless 

and much more can be done to 
improve it than has been done in the 
past. What means and methods have 
we at our disposal and how shall we 
apply them? 

In answer to these questions, we do 
have methods now available and 
judged competent by the authorities 
to measure scientifically the major 
health hazards in industry today. We 
also have methods at our disposal for 
evaluating medically and diagnostical- 
ly the effects of these exposures upon 
the human body. We should be un- 
der no illusion about these procedures 
—they are valuable but only in train- 
ed hands and when used by the minds 
of persons who are particularly quali- 
fied and have had experience with 
them, knowing their limitations as 
well as their advantages. We are thus 
able to say with a reasonable degree 
of certainty whether or not any given 
exposure in industry constitutes a 
health hazard and would work injury 
upon exposed employees in the fu- 
ture. We are able also to say whether 
or not there has been such an effect 
upon the employees, as indicated by 
the physical examination findings, 
supplemented by clinical laboratory 
tests, and such other laboratory work 
as is necessary to come to a conclu- 
sion. 

The underwriting, and compensa- 
tion departments of the insurance 
companies who are going to carry 
occupational disease risks should de- 
mand the facts relative to occupa- 
tional exposure and physical effects, 
as manifested by engineering and 
medical data. But they should not 
stop there—there should be intelligent 
interpretation of these data and trans- 
lation of them into terms of under- 
writing value, so that the risk may be 
properly rated and upon that rating 
be judiciously underwritten. 

ee @ 
S DISTASTEFUL as it may 
seem to be to say so, the insur- 
ance companies have been repeatedly 
fooling themselves by placing too 
much reliance upon visual inspection 
in the estimation of occupational dis- 
ease hazards; the reason for this 
probably lies in the fact that this 


system was successfully and still is 
successfully used in the rating of in- 
dustrial injury hazards. But an oc- 
cupational disease hazard is one which 
is often hidden, in fact, such hazards 
may be properly spoken of as “hid- 
den hazards.” You cannot smell car- 
bon monoxide, you cannot see lead 
in the air, nor can you by looking at 
a cloud of dust approximate its con- 
centration or mineralogical content. 
We need here to use scientific meth- 
ods of quantitative determinations 
and again after getting these quantita- 
tive determinations interpret intelli- 
gently the results and apply them to 
each individual situation in industry, 
before arriving at any conclusion as 
to what the hazard may be, if any, 
and then translate it into writing 
terms. 

By the same token, we can never 
assume that because potentially dan- 
gerous substances are used in manu- 
facturing processes a hazard really 
exists. This has been the foundation 
for what we have previously called 
“missed business.” 

I think that you can now see the 
real necessity for having qualified in- 
terpreters—men who with peculiar 
and proper training and experience 
can evaluate intelligently what hap- 
pens in industry or what may hap- 
pen, by an assessment of the indus- 
trial environment scientifically and 
further, follow through the medical 
evidence as to what has happened and 
also as to what may take place in the 
future. I have indicated some of the 
difficulties, but now wish to call your 
attention to the special adaptation of 
the industrial physical examination 
to occupational disease problems. It 
has seemed to me that the regular 
routine physical examination must 
undergo considerable adjustment be- 
fore it can be properly applied to oc- 
cupational disease potentialities, in the 
routine examination before employ- 
ment and also during employment 
on hazardous jobs. The _ phy- 
sician surely should have in mind 
those conditions and defects which 
may become aggravated by the spe- 
cific exposure into which the em- 
ployee is going or has been. The re- 
sults of the physical examination 
should always be interpreted in the 
light of the possibility of industrial 
environment affecting the exposed 
employee. In other words, the phy- 
sician should take into account par- 
ticularly the nature and severity of 
the hazard presented in evaluating the 
defects or abnormal conditions found 
on physical examination, in terms of 
the occupational exposure. This 
would appear to be a more intelligent 
application of the industrial physical 
examination than has heretofore been 
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widely and generally accomplished. 

To successfully apply these prin- 
ciples, the examining physician should 
be able to give an intelligent answer 
to the following questions: (1) Do 
you know the nature and severity of 
the occupational hazard into which 
the examinee is going? (2) Are you 
satisfied that the examinee does not 
possess any abnormal condition or de- 
fect which might be aggravated by 
his future occupational exposure? 
(3) Do you know the nature of pro- 
tective devices which are provided for 
the use of the employee and whether 
such devices are functioning prop- 
erly? 

Through intelligent interpretative 
comments in answer to these ques- 
tions the physician can serve industry 
much more efficiently in the future 
than has usually occurred in the past. 


eee 
U P TO this point I have not men- 


tioned prevention which is to 
me the keystone of all occupational 
disease work and is far more sig- 
nificant than any other phase in the 
field of industrial medicine and 
hygiene. When I speak of preven- 
tion I cannot help but believe that 
we are in an evolutionary period re- 
garding occupational diseases. If we 
look back upon our experience with 
fires, we shall find a prototype of this 
evolutionary process. In the begin- 
ning, there was no fire insurance and 
great losses were suffered according- 
ly. Eventually, however, a system 
was provided by which one could in- 
sure against the occurrence of fire and 
losses resulting therefor. The peo- 
ple, however, discovered that in many 
cases, it was not possible to recover 
the total losses suffered. After a 
number of years of this sort of expe- 
rience, someone finally developed the 
idea that fire prevention was less 
costly in the end than expecting to 
recover losses through insurance, al- 
though it was advisable to both carry 
coverage and prevent fires. Today, 
therefore, we have developed many 
methods for the prevention of fire, as 
well as improving upon our ways of 
fighting fires. 

We can draw a similar comparative 
analogy between the evolutionary 
processes of occupational diseases and 
the evolutionary processes of acci- 
dental injuries. Time was (and 
probably still is in some quarters) 
when those in authority believed (and 
may still believe) that the effects of 
accidental injuries may be fully cov- 
ered by insurance. This conception, 
however, has gradually given way to 
the principle of accident prevention, 
which while not fully developed, has 
gone a long way since its beginning. 
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Second Stage of Silicosts 


ND now let me make a few con- 

crete suggestions which I believe 
can be made the basis for improving 
the present enigmatic and puzzling 
occupational disease situation: 

1. That an advisory board on oc- 
cupational disease risks be appointed 
in each insurance company, this board 
to consist of representatives of the 
underwriting, compensation, inspec- 
tion and engineering, and legal de- 
partments, together with a competent 
representative of the medical profes- 
sion who is able to interpret in un- 
derstandable terms the nature of 
a given industrial hazard and its ef- 
fects upon the human body. This 
board should have regular and 
periodic meetings for exchange of in- 
formation by its members and come 
to definite conclusions regarding 
specific examples of industrial un- 
derwriting. 

2. The institution of regular and 
periodic lectures and informal discus- 


sions, separately for the medical men, 
engineers and inspectors, and for the 
underwriting and compensation ex- 
perts in each company. These formal 
or informal presentations should be 
given by qualified and competent in 
dustrial hygienists who understand 
the proper interpretation of data both 
engineering and medical and who are 
able to make suggestions as to their 
applicability for underwriting pur- 
poses. 

3. The regular publication of a 
question-and-answer column in insur- 
ance company papers. This is one of 
the methods of disseminating in- 
formation informally regarding occu- 
pational disease problems. 

4. The gradual building up of a 
rating system in which the rating, 
compensation and underwriting de- 
partments shall correlate information 
with the engineering, inspection and 
medical groups, the objective being a 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Auto Policy 


(Continued from Page 18) 


stand. As the provision appears in 
Exhibit 2, it may be used either for 
full coverage or for deductible 
coverage. 

In the use of these forms a com- 
pany is free to adopt any of the four 
forms which best suits its require- 
ments. The company is also free to 
designate the coverages and exclu- 
sions to fit the structure of its policy. 
For example, “Coverage X-Compre- 
hensive” may appear as “Coverage 
A-Comprehensive” or as “Coverage 
D-Comprehensive” or the caption 
may be omitted entirely. The rules 
permit the individual company the 
utmost freedom so long as the stand- 
ard wording is used. 

The basis of coverage adopted as 
standard for these policies is very 
similar in substance to that which is 
regarded as standard by all com- 
panies. The major difference is in 
the method of statement. 

There are many advantages to the 
insured in comprehensive coverage. 
It provides him, for a very small ad- 
ditional premium, with protection 
against loss or damage due to hazards 
which do not definitely fall within the 
specific property coverages, such as 
damage due to vandalism or malicious 
mischief. 

This type of insurance is relatively 
new and companies have not had 
much experience with it. Perhaps 
the satisfactory experience to date 
has been due to carefully selected 
risks. It seems obvious that, except 
in the event of catastrophe, such as 
floods, windstorms, etc., the principal 
hazard is the moral hazard. If the 
coverage is written indiscriminately 
it is quite possible that the experience 
will become definitely bad. 

There is considerable work left to 
be done to delineate the compre- 
hensive coverage definitively. At 
present there are many types of 
losses which are bothersome to class- 
ify. For example: A building col- 
lapses, destroying the insured’s au- 
tomobile. Is the loss a collision loss 
or a comprehensive coverage loss? 
Oran icicle drops from a building 
and pierces the top of the automobile. 
Is this damage covered under a policy 
which affords comprehensive cov- 
erage but not collision coverage? 
Losses of this type are extreme- 
ly bothersome when collision cov- 
erage is not afforded. There is 
reason to believe that the company 
might be obligated to cover losses of 
the type used in the foregoing ex- 
amples under a collision coverage or 
under a comprehensive coverage 
which excludes collision. And this 
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is true of all losses which are near the 
border line between the insurance in- 
tended under each of these coverages. 
It is hoped that soon these uncer- 
tainties will be removed. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the language used in 
the comprehensive provisions. For 
the most part the language is clear 
and offers little chance of misunder- 
standing. 

ee @ ®@ 


TTENTION should be called to 

the differences in the Exclusions 
in the mutual standard provisions 
and in the standard contracts. In the 
standard contract all damage to tires 
is excluded from the comprehensive 
coverage except damage due to other 
losses covered by the policy. In the 
mutual standard comprehensive pro- 
visions the Exclusion is “damage to 
any tire caused by puncture, cut, 
blowout or other ordinary tire trou- 
ble during the normal operation of 
the automobile.” It is apparent that 
the mutual standard provision pro- 
vides a much broader coverage on 
this point. 

It should also be noted that in the 
standard form there are several ex- 
clusions, more or less important, 
which do not appear in the mutual 
standard comprehensive provisions. 

With the comprehensive coverages 
as with the Basic Policy and the 
Combination Policy the methods of 
treatment in these articles has been 
very general, only matters of im- 
portance having been mentioned. It 
is hoped that the mention of these 
major points in these articles will 
lead to and be helpful in an intensive 
study of the policy forms, and that 
from such study will come construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement. 


ee. 636 » 
The Future of the Mutual 
Standard Policy 


T HAS already been pointed out 

that a permanent committee has 
been appointed to review the policies 
periodically, and to make suggestions 
for revision and improvement. The 
policy forms have not been adopted 
by the member companies with the 
thought that the work is complete 
and permanent. The members of the 
standardization committee feel that 
the work already done is but the be- 
ginning of a continuous process of 
improvement. The member com- 
panies generally believe that any 
standardization plan which does not 
provide for revision and improve- 
ment would be worse than no stand- 
ardization plan. 

There are several ways in which 
each member company can contribute 


to the improvement of the standard 
policies : 

l'irst, it can suggest to the perma- 
nent committee such revisions and 
improvements as it finds desirable in 
the light of its use of the policies. 

Second, it can call to the attention 
of the committee court decisions 
which indicate that revision of lan- 
guage must be considered. 

Third, it can call attention to re- 
strictions and limitations in the policy 
language which its experience indi- 
cates are no longer necessary. 

The endorsements necessary to 
adapt the standard policies to various 
permissible and desirable underwrit- 
ing variations have not yet been 
standardized. Until these endorse- 
ments have been completed the 
standardization program will be un- 
finished. It is suggested that effort 
be made to complete the endorse- 
ments in the near future. Member 
companies can be of great assistance 
by suggesting necessary endorse- 
ments and by submitting for study 
the endorsements which they are now 
using. 

It is also suggested that serious 
consideration be given to the incorpo- 
ration in the policies of a method of 
determining the value of the auto- 
mobile, for the purpose of insurance 
adjustment, at the time of loss or 
damage. Many advantages of an au- 
tomatic reduction clause indicate that 
a similar method of determining, as 
of the day a loss occurs, the precise 
amount of insurance to be paid 
should be a standard provision of the 
policy. 

ee @ ®@ 


S A final suggestion, it is urged 

that further effort be made to 
procure the adoption by the com- 
panies and the approval by the 
various insurance departments of an 
arbitration clause which permits the 
selection, by the insurance depart- 
ment having jurisdiction, of the third 
appraiser, in the event the two chosen 
by the insured and the company are 
unable to agree. There are many ad- 
vantages in such a provision to the 
company as well as to the insured. 


50,000 Auto Deaths 


(Continued from Page 15) 


I hope I am wrong! I hope that 
traffic fatalities will not reach 50,000 
by 1945. I hope than 400,000 inno- 
cent people will not die suddenly and 
terribly, before you and I and ou 
friends and neighbors do become 
conscious of the terrors of our 
streets, and do our share to mitigate 
them. That’s all that’s needed. 
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“BUNK OF THE MONTH” 

















T= uniformity of the misleading statements in the many varieties of anti- 
mutual propaganda commonly circulated by stock insurance interests, has 
suggested that they should be grouped together, and given treatment by a 
strong dose of facts. What follows should interest any conscientious stock 


insurance man. 

















A Brief 
Mutual Primer 
for 
Stock Insurance 
Agents 


HERE has been detected of 
late, in articles having to do 
with the general subject of 
combating mutual competition, a dif- 
ferent note. Here and there one finds 
a hint of apology for the inadequacy 
of the service given by some of the 
stock agents. The plea is made not 
to judge the value of all by the inept- 
ness of the few. More than that, an 
attempt is sometimes made to analyze 
the reasons for the non-success of 
certain stock agents who, no matter 
how hard they try, yet find them- 
selves losing out to mutual competi- 
tion. 


This Journal has never opposed 
agents and, indeed on the contrary, 
has often sought to spur them on in 
all legitimate endeavors. For that 
reason we dislike to see the efforts of 
any insurance solicitors, whether on 
commission or salary, devoted to use- 
less running around in circles. And 
while we cannot undertake to run a 
school of salesmanship with construc- 
tive steps one, two, three and four 
leading to signing up on the dotted 
line, we believe we can proceed from 
the negative side and reveal how a 
stock insurance man can easily talk 
himself out of many a desirable 
order. 


The first lesson centers around the 
thought that if the truth is not told 
the public will eventually find it out. 
We hesitate to believe that honest 
men, such as we must presume these 
stock insurance agents are, would 
continually seek to deceive those 
whom they profess to serve. There- 
fore, we are setting forth below a 
number of propositions now being 
made by the stock partisans every 
day, which are not true, have never 
been true, and will continue to be 
false no matter who advances them. 


Note, Mr. Stock Company Agent, 
the following series of statements, 
and you may as well abandon them if 
you are really interested in playing a 
square game. 
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FALSE UTUAL in- 
STATEMENT NO. | surance 


That mutual insurance ° 
companies are partner- COMPanies are 
feyholders ‘are Hable to Corporations and 
each other and to third not partnerships. 
parties as partners. 

The experts who 
prepare the stock company pamphlets 
have never heen able to point out, by 
name, an wnincorporated mutual 
company, for the very good reason 
that there is no record of any such. 
This effectually disposes of the part- 
nership argument, since a corporation 
is a legal entity, distinct and separate 
from the members which compose it. 
Some court, away back when, did say 
that “the members of the company 
were associated in a manner partak- 
ing of the nature of limited or special 
partners.” Analogies are usually am- 
biguous, but to any one of legal 
learning this analogy is significant, 
since a limited or a special partner is 
one who is liable only to a fixed and 
agreed amount—or as one writer on 
the subject expresses it, ‘fa special 
partner * * * merely contributes a 
sum of money to the firm and is not 
personally liable for its debts.” 

When anyone springs the partner- 
ship argument, the prospect should 
promptly ask the stock agent whether 
he is talking about mutual insurance or 
some other kind of insurance, and if 
the agent persists, the burden should 
be put on him of naming in writing 
the institution he refers to and fur- 
nishing some legal proof that it is a 
partnership. Usually the very name 
of the company will indicate that it 
is not a mutual organization. 


ee @® ® 
FALSE HE notion 
STATEMENT NO. 2 that assess- 


That mutuals in the gen- 
eral writing field are so ments connected 


organized that assess- $ ; ™ 
ments are likely to bank- with mutual msur 
rupt or embarrass the ance are likely to 
ita atc be so high and 
frequent as to embarrass or bankrupt 


the policyholder, never has been any- 
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thing more than a bugaboo with no 
substance in fact, and held up merely 
for the purpose of trying to frighten 
the prospect. 


Stock agents should, if they want 
to be fair, recognize that their mutual 
competition in the general writing 
field is composed of a group of com- 
panies that in all their history, ex- 
tending back in some cases to 184 
years, have never levied an assess- 
ment. Furthermore, some of them 
have issued nonassessable policies for 
over a century and this practice is be- 
coming more and more common to- 
day. The only purely assessment 
mutuals are the smaller farm com- 
panies which are organized to serve 
local needs and which, by the way, 
have been remarkably successful. But 
these companies are restricted in their 
territory and the average business 
man or householder could not insure 
in them if he wanted to. The mutual 
insurance companies, with which the 
general public comes in _ contact, 
either have no assessment liability at 
all or would call on members for a 
contingent premium only in the case 
of a catastrophe which, under like 
circumstances, would put a stock in- 
surance company completely out of 
business. 


Of late there have been desperate 
attempts to argue that a mutual com- 
pany cannot legally limit its assess- 
ment liability. But very early the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Union Insurance Co. v. Hoge, 
21 Howard 35, established the prin- 
ciple that mutual insurance companies 
could limit their liability even to the 
point of zero, thus establishing the 
right to issue nonassessable policies. 
Only in two states* are there statutes 
which provide that assessment liabil- 
ity may not be wholly eliminated. If 
anyone is in doubt about this matter, 
it would only be necessary to write 
to the Insurance Department of the 
State in which any specific company 
is organized. It is submitted that any 
stock agent who perhaps has given 
misinformation in many other re- 
spects, should be required to present 
evidence in black and white when he 
says that a mutual company, compet- 
ing against him, cannot limit its lia- 
bility. Mutual insurance solicitors can 
and will produce documentary evi- 
dence of the truth of their statements, 
and stock insurance agents should be 
obliged to do likewise. But try it on 
one of them and see him dodge. 


* In the fire field, Massachusetts requires a con- 
tingent premium provision in a mutual policy. Mu- 
tual casualty companies are under the same re- 
quirement in Massachusetts and New York. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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FALSE HY should 
STATEMENT NO. 3 a stock 


That mutuals rob the agent make the 
eee eee OY eimices bland assumption 
ing agents' commissions Dan I 
ond thes reduce the that there are no 
money spent at home. 7 

mutual insurance 
agents? A good proportion of the 
mutuals do operate on the agency 
plan, and with none of the internal 
bickerings that so often are character- 
istic of the relation between stock 
agents and their companies. Others 
of the mutuals pay regular salaries to 
their representatives and they are 
equally successful. In either case the 
community in which they operate is 
enriched because the policyholders 
have turned back to them, by the mu- 
tual company, a substantial portion of 
their premiums. This mutual div- 
idend money stays at home, regard- 
less of whether or not a commission 
is paid to the agent; while under the 
stock plan the added cost, represented 
by dividends to stockholders, always 
goes out of town, together with the 
major part of the rest of the pre- 
miums. In any event the mutual div- 
idend remaining in town is usually 
as much as the average agent’s com- 
mission ; in many instances it is twice 
as much. So from a purely local 
point of view, any community is 
financially better off by the operation 
of the mutual plan. Although the 
mutuals cannot be said to be hostile 
to alien companies, yet, if the point of 
patriotism and local pride is to be 
raised, it must be noted that many 
stock premiums, less the commissions, 
go out of the country to enrich 
French, English, German, Japanese 
or other alien stockholders. The nub 
of the matter is that all insurance 
must be sold by some kind of a con- 
tact between the company and the 
buyers, and whether you call this in 
dividual a solicitor, or an agent, or 
pay him a salary or a commission, 
does not alter the essential relation- 
ship. The mutual company or its 
representatives are quite as easy to 
reach in case they are needed to 
assist in revising policies or notifying 
companies that fires or accidents have 
occurred. Anyone in position to know 
will say that mutual companies are so 
prompt that there has never been any 
complaint on that score. Generally 
speaking, mutual representatives are 
more skilled in getting quick action 
than the stock agents, because the mu- 
tual man is more likely to have per- 
sonal contact and acquaintance in the 
home offices. Also he has not had 
the example before him of his com- 
panies waiting sixty days before pay- 
ment, as was the stock rule during the 
depression. 
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FALSE UTUALS 
<s e ae either be- 
belong to essential rat- long to the va- 
ing bureaus and fire and : 
accident prevention asso- Tious casualty and 
ees fire rating bu- 
reaus, fire and accident prevention 
associations, etc., or have such organ- 
izations of their own. The mu- 
tuals contend that the public is en- 
titled to the widest possible gathering 
of statistics in all branches of insur- 
ance, and are primarily interested in 
consolidation of both stock and mu- 
tual experience for rating purposes. 
The evidence shows that certain 
stock groups make rates which are 
not scientific, but are made to serve 
their own convenience in competition. 
It should be added that as members 
of various bureaus, the mutuals share 
their proportionate cost based on 
premium income. 


The various class mutuals, through 
their prevention and safety activities, 
have been wholly responsible for the 
improvement in the character of 
many classes of risks, which, before 
the mutuals entered the field, were 
either not insurable, or were carried 
at such a prohibitive rate that the 
property owners could not continue 
to bear the burden of the cost. 


It is worthy to note that whenever 
state departments or associations of 
business men complain of the manip- 
ulation of rates, or of too high rates, 
it is usually the stock companies that 
are the subject of the complaint. 
The rate level of the mutuals is, of 
course, always lowered through the 
medium of the dividends returned to 
the policvholders. However, as a 
matter of practical history, the mu- 
tual rates are so made that the pro- 
jected dividend return is seldom, if 
ever, disturbed. 


FALSE HE insur- 
STATEMENT NO. 5 ance business 
That the mutual plan is . 
socialistic because of the is fundamentally 


a different from any 
other line of business and from any 
profession. It does not deal in mer 
chandise, but in a basic service-neces- 
sity which cannot be provided on any 
other plan but mutual cooperation. 
Fundamentally, an insurance com- 
pany of any type is simply a combi- 
nation of persons banded together to 
save the unfortunate among their 
number who suffer from some dis- 
aster in the form of fire or accident. 
Elementally, it deals in losses, not in 
profits. The company itself acts 





merely as a service organization in 
the collection and the distribution of 
the funds with the added purpose of 
keeping the losses as low as possible. 
It is to be remembered that the con- 
tributions are made in advance by all 
those who are a part of the group. 
Out of the funds collected, the losses 
and expenses (including those inci- 
dental to the fire and accident preven- 
tion activities of the organization) 
are paid, reserves are established and 
surpluses built up. The policyholder 
gets nothing tangible in return for his 
advance payments other than a prom- 
ise to share in the fund should he, in 
the future, be so unfortunate as to 
suffer some loss. The company, there- 
fore, is rightly paid for service, but 
certainly the policyholder is under no 
obligation to pay a profit since the 
company is not handling, and itself 
financing, merchandise transactions. 
If the buyer of insurance prefers to 
deal with a stock company and pay 
this overplus, it is his privilege, but if 
he wishes to purchase a mutual policy 
it is absurd to say that he thereby 
becomes a socialist or communist. 
Socialism would destroy the right to 
own property, which would mean that 
the individual would have nothing to 
insure. Many of the wisest states- 
men and business men since our 
country began have been members of 
mutual companies. It is the height of 
the ridiculous to accuse Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice 
Marshall, and in modern days, the 
most soundly managed commercial 
concerns both large and small 
throughout the nation, of favoring the 
destruction of individual enterprise. 
Ask any ten men in the staunchest 
business men’s organization in the 
community, where they carry their 
life insurance. You will discover at 
least nine have policies in mutual 
companies — proving that there is 
something in the mutual principle, to 
appeal to even the most conservative. 


Too much of the stock company 
philosophy is based on the notion, 
prevalent in medieval times, by 
which it came to be regarded by cer- 
tain groups as lese majesty for the 
populace to look around independ 
ently for kinds of protection needed 
in that day. The same principle is 
just as objectionable if, by various 
methods, people are intimidated to- 
day and compelled to buy stock in- 
surance for protection against fires 
and other hazards, at a price they 
need not pay. The wisest insurance 
buyers, of course, buy insurance on 
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its‘merits and pay no attention to the 
attempt of competitors to put false 
labels on the mutuals. This is one 
potent reason why mutual insurance 
is making steady gains year after 
year. 
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FALSE T is a favorite 
STATEMENT NO. 6 device of stock 
That mutual insurance is 
in a state of confusion COMpany agents to 
a flaunt before pros- 
pects a long list of citations of legal 
cases said in a vague way to hold that 
mutual insurance is dangerous in dif- 
ferent aspects. The complete answer 
is to challenge the purveyor of such a 
list to secure an independent opinion 
from a reputable attorney, known to 
the prospect. These cases will be 
found to apply to no modern situa- 
tion, or to any general writing mutual 
company now soliciting business. 
Logically it is an affront to any bus- 
iness man to present moth-eaten, over- 
ruled county-court cases, dug up by 
stock insurance propagandists, as if 
they applied today, or ever applied 
generally. An extensive study shows 
that they do not relate to the prin- 
ciples for which they are said to stand 
at all, or were decided in connection 
with small local companies under 
some peculiar plan of organization 
which no one ever hears of now. Mu- 
tual insurance has a clear sanction of 
the law, based on statutes, and well- 
reasoned cases in courts of last 
resort, and statements to the contrary 
emanate from stock company sources 
and not from the courts. 
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FALSE UTUAL 
tha ated we oat & insurance 
2 patton to, give wide companies are 
take only the larger and ready through 

their own facil- 


ities and their reinsurance connec- 
tions with other mutuals, to handle 
risks of any size or extent in the 
United States or Canada. When you 
come to think of it, isn’t it an odd 
way to criticise mutuals, by saying 
that they will not write policies on 
dilapidated property. The mutuals 
are only as wary in selecting risks as 
any good company should be, but they 
do not subsidize carelessness at the 
expense of the careful. If the stock 
agents really gave the service they 
boast of, they would inspect risks in 
better manner and keep their com- 
panies informed of unusual hazards. 
The general run of stock insurance 
risks are handled with small knowl- 
edge of what the hazards really are, 
all of which makes for high rates to 
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cover unnecessary losses. But mutual 
policyholders have an incentive to 
keep their properties, or other risks, 
in good condition because the smaller 
the losses the larger the dividends 
and, therefore, the less the cost. The 
only real impediment the mutuals 
have met in their uniformly rapid 
progress is in the insurance of prop- 
erty covered by mortgages, negotiated 
by representatives of money lenders 


who turn out either to be stock 
agents, or connected with stock 


agents, and who demand, for purely 
commission-pocketing purposes, that 
stock insurance shall be bought. 


STATEMENT NO. 8 9 
That the mutuals have years ago a 


been pares aroma, pamphlet came 
long list of states. out with the head- 

line “34 States 
Ban Mutual Insurance on Public 
Property.” The statement was ut- 
terly ridiculous because in only a 
very few states was there any color 
of authority at all for questioning the 
right of mutuals to write such risks, 
or desire on the part of the author- 
ities to do so. Since that time one at- 
torney general after another, and one 
supreme court after another, has set- 
tled the whole controversy by deci- 
sions in favor of the mutuals wher- 
ever the question was raised by stock 
representatives. Competition does not 
like to look the facts in the face. A 
few years ago the Attorney General 
of California wrote an opinion hold- 
ing against mutual insurance of 
school property, but the Supreme 
Court in 1935 decided that mutual in- 
surance on public property is within 
the Constitution. An antiquated 
statute in the Coast State omits men- 
tion of any but domestic mutuals in 
this respect, but this is to be cured by 
legislative act. Therefore, instead of 
34 States barring mutual insurance, 
as claimed by the stock companies, 
there is not one which does. Anyone 
who wishes to know the real truth 
about this matter will be furnished 
documentary evidence upon request. 


FALSE 


ee ® 
FALSE i ce) x b. 
= oe 
er cee competition 


“fail often’ and are regarded as a 
more hazardous in this ‘ 

respect than stock com- great piece of 
er work, a booklet 
entitled “There Goes Another Mu- 


tual.” In it were the names of hun- 


dreds upon hundreds of mutuals said 
to have failed or gone out of bus- 
The list contained not only a 


iness. 
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large proportion of reciprocals and 
interinsurance exchanges, but even 
life and accident companies and (be- 
lieve it or not) stock companies. 
Some names were listed twice and a 
few mutuals were mentioned that 
were still in business. All this mis- 
representation suggested to the mu- 
tuals that a search of the records 
should be made to see just what the 
situation is as to the comparative per- 
centage of retirements among stock 
companies and mutual companies. 
After a number of years of research 
in which all available sources of in- 
formation in insurance departments 
and state records were examined, the 
figures showed that 58.4 per cent of 
all the mutuals ever organized have 
survived and only 24.2 per cent of all 
the stock companies are now alive. 
This study was so impartially and 
thoroughly done that it has never 
been successfully challenged. None 
of the general writing mutuals of 
any size, now active in competition 
for business, has ever been in any 
kind of financial difficulty or levied 
an assessment. On the other hand 
the record of the stock companies, 
particularly of the casualty com- 
panies during the depression, has 
been naught to boast about. Some of 
them of the very highest standing in 
former years have either failed with 
considerable loss to their policy- 
holders, or were compelled to suspend 
payment during rehabilitation. Never- 
theless, the whole record of insurance 
has been one of remarkable stability, 
and to this record the mutuals have 
contributed a glowing chapter. 


As the matter stands now, any of 
the more prominent stock or mutual 
companies are safe to deal with, but 
it is wise for any prudent insurance 
prospect to look carefully into the 
financial statement and the manage- 
ment of the particular carriers that 
are bidding for his business. 


The stock company assertion that 
capital stock, by some unfathomable 
legerdemain, is necessary for stability 
in an insurance company, may be dis- 
posed of quickly by an examination 
of the item of surplus in the general 
writing mutual companies. . In the 
main, it will be found to equal in 
amount both the capital stock and the 
surplus of the comparable stock com- 
panies. In the portfolios of the mu- 
tuals also will be found much fewer 
speculative stocks and _hard-to-sell 
securities than in the stock portfolios. 
In fact the amazing stability of the 
mutuals has been due to the sense of 
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trusteeship always existing in their 
management, that has been reflected 
in almost ultra-conservative invest- 
ments. Capital stock, it must be re- 
membered, is seldom contributed in 
any large measure by the investors in 
an insurance company—it is almost 
universally built up out of the profits 
of the business which are, of course, 
supplied by the premiums paid in by 
policyholders. Again, capital stock, 
while in a sense a real asset, is also a 
liability since, if the capital stock is 
impaired to any substantial degree, in 
most states the compan) is impaired 
and is headed toward the very rough 
shoals of liquidation. A good many 
stock companies have had to transfer 
large amounts from their capital stock 
to their surplus accounts during the 
past seven years in order to keep 
their heads above water. Since sur- 
plus is the real test, such companies 
have little to brag about when they 
talk capital stock. The mutual com- 
panies are proud of their surpluses 
and their balance sheets, and are more 
than glad to compare them with those 
of stock companies. 


FALSE 
STATEMENT NO. 10 
That a mutual insurance 
policy does not ade- 
quately protect the 


UTUAL 
insurance 
covers vast 


mortgagee. amounts of mort- 
gaged property 
and no case has been uncovered 


where a mortgagee has ever had to pay 
an assessment, or been put to any in- 
convenience which could not have 
arisen under a stock company policy. 
Some of the farm companies, by spe- 
cial arrangement, have sometimes 
asked the mortgagee to pay, but none 
of the general writing companies has 
ever advanced the suggestion of this 
idea. Whenever a money-lending 
concern is unalterably opposed to ac- 
cepting mutual insurance policies, al- 
most invariably it has been found that 
the real reason is that the lender, or 
his representative, or someone close 
to his organization, is interested in 
getting stock company rake-off on the 
insurance to be issued. This used to 
be a harder combination to beat than 
it is now, since property owners are 
gradually finding out the reason for 
insistence on stock policies and are 
more and more arranging to borrow 
funds in places where the lender’s at- 
titude is more in accord with fair 
dealing to the borrower and common 
business decency. It can be written 
down as settled that there is nothing 
in the law, or elsewhere, that lessens 
the value of mutual insurance when 
placed on mortgaged property, and 
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the only objection comes from those 
with self-serving purposes. 


STATEMENT NO. 1! INCE it has 
That a receiver has un- been definitely 


limited powers to assess established that a 
tual policyholders liable mutual insurance 
= _— is said in company is a cor- 

poration and not a 
partnership, then no receiver for a 
mutual could have other or different 
powers than those given to the cor- 
poration itself by its charter. This 
means that limitation of liability also 
applies to a receiver, and likewise all 
of the safeguards thrown around the 
policyholder by the company cannot 
be broken through by insolvency pro- 
ceedings. If legal cases are cited ap- 
parently to the contrary, it may be 
said again that the insurance prospect 
should require some better proof than 
a quotation from some vague opinion 
of an attorney in a desert hamlet, or 
citation in a leaflet on which no stock 
company dares to imprint its name. 
A receiver is vested with the powers 
of the corporation—no more and no 
less—and can do no different than the 
corporation could do the day he takes 
it over. No court has ever assumed 
to hold otherwise. It may be re- 
marked that since stock companies go 
out of business twice as fast as mu- 
tuals, it comes with poor grace on the 
part of the stocks to raise such a 
question. 


FALSE 


STATEMENT NO 12 —— ae 
That the laws of the dif- the Vasenee 
ferent states do not reg- states governing 
uate mata! Gmeanies admission and 
manner as stock com- conduct of gen- 
panies are regulated. sas 
eral writing mu- 
tuals are in every way similar to the 
regulations for stock companies. Sur- 
pluses, reserves, and all the stipula- 
tions made for the safety of the pub- 
lic are comparably the same. Both 
must provide some one to accept 
service in case of suit; and in most 
cases the superintendent of insurance 
is so delegated. Reports and technical 
regulations must be submitted by both 
types of companies with the same 
requirements of accuracy and care. 
Mutual companies have been operat- 
ing in all of the 48 States for a great 
many years, and no complaints have 
been heard that they have not lived 
up to all of the rules and submit- 
ted to the supervision of the estab- 
lished authorities. On the contrary, 
it is increasingly the custom for those 
authorities to comment on the integ- 
rity and spirit of cooperation of the 
mutuals. 
All in all the mutual companies 
furnish the same or better insurance 


at less cost than do stock companies, 
pay their losses promptly, provide 
adequate coverage and give a superior 
kind of service. This can be easily 
demonstrated by calling in a mutual 
solicitor, and put to proof by joining 
the increasing ranks of those who in- 
sure in mutual companies. 


Occupational Disease 
(Continued from Page 21) 


rating plan which can be intelligently 
applied to underwriting. 

5. The continuous amassing of all 
possible information regarding scien- 
tific measurement of industrial ex- 
posures of various types and co- 
ordinating and integrating with this 
the medical findings, so that as a back- 
ground for intelligent underwriting, 
these cause-and-effect relationships 
can form an invaluable body of data 
useful for years to come. 

6. Finally, the preparation of 
standard files of procedure for each 
department concerned in this work, 
which may grow into manuals of in- 
structions. This eventuality is con- 
tingent of course upon gathering a 
great body of data which will form 
the basis for abstract conclusions 
which can be set down for guidance. 


Clearing the Decks 
“Let’s get our wives together tonight 
and have a big evening.” 
“O.k., but where shall we leave them?” 
—Annapolis Log. 


How to Torture Your Fiancée 
“What made you quarrel with Merlin?” 
“Well, he proposed to me again last 
night.” 

“Where was the harm in that?” 

“My dear, I had accepted him the night 
before.”—Portland Oregonian. 


Small-Town Psychology 
When you see a married couple coming 
down the street the one who is two or three 
steps ahead is the one that’s mad.—Macks- 
ville (Kan.) Enterprise. 


Wider, Please 
Dentist—“Which tooth do you want 
extracted?” 
PuLLMAN Porter—“Lower 
Western Reserve Red Cat. 


seven.” — 


Might Serve it With a Summons 

A salesman sold an elderly negro farmer 
a tractor. Some time after the machine was 
delivered, the salesman called on his cus- 
tomer for pay. 

“Can you pay me for that tractor, Uncle 
Jim?” he asked. 

“Pay fo’ de tractor!” he asked in aston- 
ishment. “Why, man, yo’ done tole me 


dat in free weeks de tractor would pay fo’ 
hisself.”"—Canning Trade. 
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Presenting a Plan for Sound Insurance 


REPRINTED FROM 


ILLINOIS JOURNAL 


By ERNEST 


OF COMMERCE 


PALMER 


Director of Insurance, State of Illinois 


HE goal of the Department of 

the State which is under my 

supervision has been to so re- 
vise and then enforce Illinois insur- 
ance laws for the protection of the 
policyholder, and sound and properly 
managed insurance writing organi- 
zations, and their qualified agents 
and brokers, that the prestige of the 
State in the insurance world may be 
built up to a commanding peak. It 
should also be possible for us by sane 
and impartial enforcement of mod- 
ern statutes to strengthen and en- 
courage the growth of Illinois com- 
panies to the end that they may be 
on a par in the confidence of the 
people with the many fine companies 
from other states which are now and 
always will be welcome for the trans- 
action of legitimate business with 
our citizens. 

Illinois will benefit in many ways 
by such growth. Is it unreasonable 
to suggest to Illinois business men 
that they ponder these facts ? 

That of $278,000,000 collected in 
life insurance premiums in Illinois 
last year, the 43 Illinois companies 


received only $12,500,000 in pre- 
miums. 
That of $67,000,000 collected in 


casualty insurance premiums in Illi- 
nois last year the 65 Illinois compa- 
nies received $18,000,000. 

That of $55,000,000 collected in 
fire insurance premiums in Illinois 
last year the 252 Illinois companies 
received $3,500,000. 

That of $17,000,000 collected by 
l‘raternal societies in life insurance 
premiums in Illinois last year the 52 
Illinois I‘raternals received $11,500,- 
OOO. 

I fully realize that I am writing 
to insurance buyers—the business 
men of this State who read this pub- 
lication. They will visualize quickly 
enough the benefits to be derived 
from the growth of the insurance in- 
dustry in this State. Payrolls; rented 
buildings; buying power; distribu- 
tion and circulation of funds in Illi- 
nois—these appear immediately to 
the business man as distinct assets. 
In addition, he will appreciate the 
fact that a strengthening of Illinois 
Insurance laws and sane and impar 
tial enforcement thereof will mate- 
rially enhance the prestige of all 
worthwhile insurance companies 
operating in Illinois; invite and en- 
courage confidence, attract legitimate 
capital, and otherwise have a healthy 





effect on our citizens and their bus- 

iness and professional enterprises. 

There are many ways to go about 
the building up of the insurance in- 
dustry in Illinois—ways that will 
benefit not only Illinois companies, 
but the excellent companies from 
other states and countries which now 
do business in Illinois. 

The Department of Insurance 
should have its staff doubled and it 
should have at least a dozen men, 
worth and paid from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year, who would be able to 
match wits with able insurance com- 
pany officials and counsel who are 
constantly presenting to the Depart- 
ment their problems and their de- 
sires. 

I am neither bureaucrat nor dic- 
tator and consequently believe only 
in such regulation as is necessary, 
and with as little complication in the 
government machinery of supervi- 
sion as is required to properly pro- 
tect the policyholders and the sound 
and well managed company, and to 
put out of business in this State the 
ones which do not meet the high 
standards required. The average 
business man does not realize that 
insurance is a huge business in this 
State and that we must have a size- 
able department with trained and 
experienced men capable of handling 
the many problems that arise. These 
men should be selected for merit 
only and not be subject to removal 
by the turn of the political wheel. 
Not many men of the required cali- 
ber can be attracted to lengthy pub- 
lic service under present conditions 
and rates of pay. The head men now 
in the department have been selected 
with great care and the absolute 
minimum of political considerations. 
Shortsighted politicians do not like 
this but the business men and the 
policyholders of this State should 
appreciate a Governor who has never 
required me to employ anyone for 
political reasons. I am proud of my 
staff and the work they have done 
for the people of this State, but I 
wish I could say to them: 

“The State will pay you a salary 
more nearly commensurate with 
your abilities and service— 

I want you to make this your life 
work because you have security 
of employment while your work 
is satisfactory ~ 

With experience through the years 
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you will become increasingly 

valuable to the State— 

The Department through such serv- 
ice and continuity of ruling and 
understanding of problems will 
be able to guarantee to the peo- 
ple of this State that they may 
safely buy insurance from any- 
one licensed to sell it here.” 

That is a big order and some might 
complain about the resulting added 
financial burden required for the 
maintenance of such a department. 
However, business men must bear 
in mind that the insurance policy- 
holders of this State now contribute 
directly through the tax on the pre- 
miums they pay and the license fees, 
the not inconsiderable sum of akout 
$6,500,000 annually. The Insurance 
Department now has appropriated 
for its maintenance less than 
$500,000 annually. The additional 
$6,000,000 collected by this Depart- 
ment goes into the general funds of 
the State. Surely the insurance buy- 
ing public and the insurance writing 
organizations have a right to expect 
sound, business like and effective 
operation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment so that they may get “their 
money’s worth.” 


The words “government regula- 
tion” do not always bring pleasant 


recollections to business men but ex- 
perience has proved that the insur- 
ance business needs regulation. 
Three of the largest Illinois life in- 
surance companies have failed in the 
past few years, not because of the 
way in which they transacted the in- 
surance business, but because of un- 
wise or crooked handling of the trust 
funds belonging to their policyhold- 
ers. The sane but strict regulation 
of theepast few years has helped im- 
measurably in cleaning up this situa- 
tion in Illinois. There is now no 
danger of any important Illinois in- 
surance company going to the wall. 


You may be interested to know 
just what has been accomplished in 
insurance legislation in the past 
three years of Governor Horner’s ad- 
ministration, Although the proposed 
comprehensive insurance code failed 
of passage by a narrow margin, 
about one-third of the provisions 
included in that code have been 
placed on the statute books as sepa- 
rate enactments : 

1. A separate Insurance Depart- 
ment was created and placed on a par 
with other important departments of 
the State Government. Prior to the 
enactment of this law, insurance 
supervision had been in a subordi- 
nate division of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce and the Super- 
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intendent of Insurance was under 
the jurisdiction of the Director of 
that department. This resulted in 
divided authority and there were 
many other factors which warranted 
the Governor in sponsoring the legis- 
lation which received approval early 
in the first year of his term of office. 
2. The law governing the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies 
for the greater protection of the pol- 
icyholders was enacted in 1933 and 
is now generally recognized through- 
out the country as a fair but strict 
handling of the problem of protect- 
ing the trust funds of the policyhold- 
This law by later enactment 
also now applies to the investments 
of Fraternal Leneficiary Societies. 


CTs. 


3. A complete revision of the law 
relating to Fraternal Beneficiary So- 
cieties was enacted by the first spe- 
cial session of the 59th General As- 
sembly. In view of the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of our citi- 
zens carry fraternal insurance and 
over 150 organizations of this kind 
were doing business in Illinois under 
inadequate laws, the importance of 
this legislation is readily appre- 
ciated. 

4. County and township farm mu- 
tual fire and windstorm insurance 
companies were organized and oper- 
ating under three different statutes 
containing provisions which in some 
cases were conflicting and in many 
cases were inadequate to meet the 
proper needs of such companies and 
their policyholders. These former 
acts have all been revised and con- 
solidated into one comprehensive 
statute which was passed by the first 
special session of the 59th General 
\ssembly. 

5. The law governing qualification 
and license of insurance agents, 
brokers and solicitors was passed by 
the first special session and becomes 
effective July 1, 1936. It is of far- 
reaching importance to all insurance 
producers and insurance buyers in 
this State. If properly administered 
during the next few years it should 
improve conditions generally in the 
insurance business by raising the 
standard of those engaged in selling 
insurance, and thereby serve to pro- 
tect the interests of the policyholder. 

6. Several other acts not of major 
importance but which were to correct 
inconsistencies and solve particular 
problems of administration but 
which do not warrant specific men- 
tion here were also enacted. 

All of this legis!ation was taken 
bodily from the proposed Insurance 
Code, consequently while the Code as 
such was defeated about one-third of 
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that comprehensive revision has been 
enacted into law in the separate bills 
above referred to. All of this legisla- 
tion was very carefully drawn by the 
Insurance Department out of an ex- 
perience which proved the necessity 
of the enactments for the protection 
of the policyholders, the producers 
and properly conducted companies, 
and it was all sponsored by the De- 
partment with the approval and cor- 
dial support of Governor Horner who 
has permitted the Insurance Depart- 
ment to function free from political 
interference so that it now stands on 
a par with any insurance department 
in any other state. 

(Of course, the task of securing a 
complete revision of the insurance 
laws, many of which date from 1869, 
is not completed at this writing, but 
there is every reason to believe that 
the insurance business and the insur- 
ing public are becoming more thor- 
oughly awakened both to the neces- 
sity of a complete revision and the 
intrinsic merit and fairness of the 
proposed Code. There is every rea- 
son to hope, therefore, that the bal- 
ance of it will be enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the regular session 
in 1937. 

If you have any doubt about the 
need for a competent and experi- 
enced Insurance Department per- 
sonnel perhaps that doubt will be 
shaken or dissolved when I tell you: 

That approximately 25,000 indi- 
viduals were licensed in the calendar 
vear 1935 as agents, brokers or so- 
licitors to sell some kind of an insur- 
ance policy to citizens of this State. 

That 1,127 insurance companies of 
one kind or another were licensed to 
do business in Illinois in 1935, and, 

That this great number of compa- 
nies received a total premium income 
in Illinois in 1935 of $420,000,000. 

Perhaps with these figures in mind 
and the knowledge that the average 
citizen in Illinois must and does 
carry insurance of some kind, the 
business men and women of Illinois 
will become more interested in the 
conduct of the Insurance Department 
and will interest themselves in help- 
ing to secure sound but adequate 
legislation under which the Depart- 
ment may supervise this tremendous 
business. Your interest will natur- 
ally go further to see that the Insur- 
ance Department is kept free from 
political interference so that the 
laws may be properly and impar- 
tially administered, both to safe- 
guard the public and at the same 
time to make Illinois a great insur- 
ance State by attracting legitimate 
capital and men and women of 
proper caliber to engage in it. 


Book on Auto Liability Policy 
Ready for Publication 


A DETAILED INTERPRETATION OF 
THE STANDARD PROVISIONS FOR AUTO- 
mobile liability and garage liability 
policies, written by Hugh Harbinson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, and Judge E. 
W. Sawyer, Assistant General Coun- 
sel of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, will soon be published by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany as part of their series on insur- 


ance. Mr. Harbinson and Judge 
Sawyer constituted the Drafting 


Committee of the Joint Committee 
of stock and mutual companies which 
prepared the new standard provi- 
sions and their book constitutes an 
authoritative analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the new policy provisions. 


The plan which they are following 
is to set up each provision of the 
policy in turn and to give not only a 
detailed explanation of the situation 
which the language was intended to 
cover, but, where necessary, specific 
examples of the manner in which the 
clause is expected to operate. Every 
significant word in the provisions is 
commented upon in the course of 
their analysis and the reasons for 
changes made from wording com- 
monly used in the past are given. As 
a result, this volume is expected to 
be invaluable to underwriters and 
claims men who are under the neces- 
sity of interpreting the language of 
the new standard provisions in their 
daily work. 


International Claim 
Association 


TWELVE COMPANIES IAVE BEEN 
ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE IN- 
ternational Claim Association since 
September, 1935, according to Mr. 
Harry A. Bayer, Chairman of the 
Membership and Credential Commit- 
tee of the Association, and Superin- 
tendent of Claims of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 
The companies are: 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee. Guaranty Life Insurance 
Co., Davenport. United States Life In- 
surance Co., New York. The Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago. Equitable Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. Crown Life Insurance 
Co., Toronto. Bankers National Life In- 
surance Co., Montclair. Oregon Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Union Cooperative Insurance Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Independent Order ot! 
Foresters, Toronto. Royal Neighbors of 


America, Rock Island, Il. 
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NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 


* Capable management in addition to 


prompt payment of losses has gained 


for the Federal Companies national 


recognition as an outstanding property 


insurance group. 


* Nation-wide recognition demands 
nation-wide service. Every policy- 
holder is assured of immediate attention 
through his Federal representative or 


a nearby service office. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 



































During the last five years... 


During the last five years, premiums of the National Retailers have in- 
creased to $1,367,247.19. a gain of 73% .... assets have increased to 
$1,768,106.80, a gain of 97% .... surplus has increased to $617,609.21, a 
gain of 126% .... and insurance in force has increased to $265,984,- 
100.00, a gain of 144%. @ The National Retailers writes Fire, Wind- 
storm, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Inland Marine and Automobile Fire, 
Theft and Collision insurance under dividend-paying policies. In addi- 
tion, it offers reinsurance facilities to other companies. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


at close of business December 31, 1935, as reported to Department of 
Insurance, State of Illinois. 


ASSETS: 


Cash in banks pie tel eek . $ 268,396.99 
U. S. Government bonds..... ; sees. 603,691.91 
State and municipal bonds...... ja 294,022.84 
Public Utility bonds, and stocks........ 313,649.20 
First mortgage loans on real estate 110,460.04 
Premiums in transmission £2: Se 165,703.35 
Accrued interest and other assets.... So ee ator y ese eese 12,182.47 


Total cash assets oie ee ae $1,768 .106.80 


LIABILITIES: 


Reserve for unadjusted losses........ \ a ee csvascscnccshedesscucsts Sp ~ Oe 
Reserve for unearned premiums ; 873,085.22 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends................ eee Aa mee 109,042.37 
Reserve for contingencies (voluntary) eae SNe zee 100,000.00 


Total liabilities and reserves..........224.-csct-.-..-----0e00---- $1,150,497.59 
Surplus to policyholders Se Pee 617,609.21 


Total . . eee ... $1,768,106.80 


Bonds on amortized basis; stocks at actual market values. Market values of bonds 
exceed values used in this statement. No bonds in default as to principal or interest. 














NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL 


* INSURANCE COMPANY 


OXY 
fa JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


J» SECURITY » Home Office: 7450 Sheridan Road Chicago, U. S. A. 
































